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Moliere: His Life and His Works Justice A Tragedy in Four Acts 


By BranperR MATTHEWS 
Professor of Dounatie Literature in Columbia University By Joun Gatswoatar 
Illustrated. 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postpaid $3.24.) Author of the play a ee 
A brilliant study of Moliére and his plays. He sets A Mehiey,” oe. 
forth the facts of Moliére’s life stripped of all the 60 cents net. (Postpaid 65 cents.) 
legends that have gathered about them. He traces Says the London Evening Standard: ‘‘ Everybody 


carefully his development as dramatist, making it i sort . - 
plain how cautiously he advanced in his art and how who caw ‘Justice’ was imposed, end many cow i. 


slowly he reached the full expansion of his powers. Everybody who read ‘Justice’ was impressed, and 
At the same time he gives a striking picture of the many read it. Everybody who heard of it was con- 
period in which Moliére lived, and of his relation to it. vinced that this was no ordinary play; no play with 


The Intimate Life of on eodinasy pucpese.”” 
Alexander Hamilton The Finer Grain 


By Dr. Attan McLane HaAmILTon By Henry James 


a $1.25 net. (Postpaid $1.35.) 
By his grandson, the distin 


alienist, taking up particularly his relations with his ‘*The Finer Grain’’ contains five of his latest stories: 
family and his friends, his tastes, his amusements, “The Velvet Glove,’’? ‘‘Mona Montravers,’’ ‘‘A 
and his methods of work. Dr. Hamilton has used Round of Visits,’’ ‘‘Crapy Cornelia,’’ and ‘‘The 
many letters of Hamilton which have never before Bench of Desolation.’’ Each is an extraordinary 
been published. piece of writing. 


A Voice from the Congo 


By Hersert WarpD 
A ; Tales of Men and Ghosts 
By EpirH WHARTON 


8vo, about $2.50 net. (Postpaid $2.74.) $1.50. 
That he is a true artist as well as writer the illustra- A new book of short stories, including all that have 


tions of this book from his own sketches, photographs, appeared in the last three years, among them the 
and sculpture easily prove. The text of the book is ‘*Tales of Men,’’ the series in which no woman 
aseries of studies of the Congo natives whom he meeneie & 

knew deeply, and now makes human to the reader. PSSTRgeas appears. 
He gives an unrivalled picture of this wild life and 


the wilder natives of Central Africa. The Town Down the River 
Popular Law-Making A Book of Poems 
A Study of the History and the Tendencies of English and By Epwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
American Legislation 
By Freperic J. STIMSON a CA * 
University ee Legislation at Harvard This volume is made up of new poems, now first 
$2.50 net. "(Postpaid $2.74.) collected, by the author of that remarkable volume, 
An able and brilliant study of the tendencies of En- | | 1 ¢ Children of the Night,”” published a few years 
glish and American legislation, showing their growth ago. It shows a distinct advance in poetic insight, 
tom the beginning, with a lucid exposition of legis- and in that unusual ironic view, based on a deep 


lative conditions to-day, by one of the most distin- philosophy, which has not appeared in modern verse 
guished of living authorities on the subjeet. since Browning. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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FROM STOKES’ 


AUTUMN LIST 





THE BIRD IN THE Box 





By MARY MEARS 





Author of ‘‘The Breath of the Runners.”’ 


NOVEL of serious literary ideals and mental stimulation based upon the universal craving for 

liberty in the human soul. Mrs. Louise Collier Willcox, the celebrated critic, says of it: 

“‘It is a great advance upon ‘The Breath of the Runners,’—I am immensely persuaded by it—a very 
vital living picture of life.’’ $1.20 met; $1.32 postpaid. 





The SWORD MAKER 


By ROBERT BARR 


This romance is, like ‘‘ Tek/a’’ laid in the Rhine 
region at the time of the great robber barons, and 
like ‘‘Tekla’’ it is a story of action rather than of 
historical description. It tells of the fight made by 
Prince Roland incognito, for the my. of his 
people, and of his wooing of the beautiful Countess 
von Sayn. $7.25 net; $1.37 postpaid. 


The GREEN PATCH 


By BETTINA von HUTTEN 


A delightful novel containing a new character 
**Dapbne,’’ as fascinating as ‘‘Pam’’ or ‘‘ Beechy,’’ 
and more admirable and winning. The novel 
develops from an extraordinary situation to a plot 
of original nature. The setting shifts from Eng- 
land to a beautiful Italian villa, and from there to 
tropical Ceylon. $7.50 postpaid. 





TOO MANY WOMEN 


An entertaining story by a London bachelor which 
takes its title from John Oliver Hobbes’ ‘‘ The 
Ambassador’’—‘‘Why do I keep single? Perhaps 
because I love too many women too well—or perhaps 
too many too little!’’ It gives a witty and intimate 
view of London life, from fashionable society to the 
pressrooms of a great newspaper. $7.25 net; $7.37 
postpaid. 








MASTERS of the WHEATLANDS 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


Author of “Alton of Somasco,” “The Greater Power,” 
etc. Full of the vigor of rising fortunes in a new land, 
and sunny with unduluting acres of wheat, this novel 
presents three dramatic love stories. It is an epitome of 
the pioneer spirit—of the difficult but ennobling struggle 
toward effective life under an open sky. $7.30 met; $1.42 
postpaid. 





4 FEW OUT OF MANY 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





THE BOY RANCHERS OF PUGET SOUND 


By Harotp Binvtoss. A capital outdoor boys’ story 
of ranching and adventure with smugglers, by the author 
of many wholesome and widely read novels. Illustrated. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
HARDING'S LUCK 
By E. Nesair. The author of ** The Would-Be-Goods,” 
and other popular stories for children has here written 
another wonderful tale about a little boy who sli back 
s00 years in history. Illustrated. $7.50 postpaid. 


THE WONDERLAND OF STAMPS 


By W. D. Burrovcus. Tells about the wonderful scenes 
in history, geography, the animal world, etc., depicted on 
postage stamps. [llustrated. $7.50 postpaid. 


LITTLE BLACK BOBTAIL 


A new “ Dumpy Book,” similar to “ Little Black Sam- 
bo.” Illustrated in colors. 50 cents postpaid. 


DICK AMONG THE LUMBERJACKS 


By A. W. Dimock. A story of adventures in the fores- 
try service, in which the facts are drawn from life. Illus- 
trated from 32 — taken on the scenes of the 
action. $7.50 postpaid. 


YOUNG DUCK SHOOTERS IN CAMP 


By Franx E. Ketrocc. A story about two boys who 
spent a year on a Mississippi Island, shooting, fishing, 
trapping, and having adventures fighting a band of counter- 
feiters. Illustrated. $7,25 postpaid. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF RAILWAYS 
All about the mechanical side of railways, with over 100 
illustrations from photographs. 8wvo. $2.00 postpaid. 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF WARSHIPS 


Warships of every kind explainea from keel to fighting 
top, with over 100 illustrations from photographs. 8vo. 
$2.00 postpaid. 











PUBLISHERS FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
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FROM STOKES’ 


AUTUMN LIST 





THE NORTH POLE 


Its Discovery in 1909 


By ROBERT E. PEARY 


‘Ca THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 1910. Commander Peary has rare 
skill as a raconteur, and he has an interesting and unique story to 
tell. He takes full advantage of his opportunity and offers to the world 


a narrative which in thrillin 
excelled.’’—Boston Evening 


and absorbing qualities never has been 
ranscript. 


“Tt is as handsome a book as you will be likely to find this season, 
and I don’t know of any last season, ons some art books, that 


make as fine a showing.’’—Jeannette L. Gil 


er in the Chicago Tribune. 


Introduction by THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


With foreword on history of Arctic exploration by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, editor of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, appendices containing facsimiles of original records and other scientific data of expedition, 


and report of special committee on Peary’s records. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
One hundred and ten superb illustrations, eight of which 
are in full colors, chosen from over 1500 photographs. 


BINDINGS AND PRICES 
Ornate Cloth, $4.80 net. Library Edition, extra cloth, 
$5.00 net. ‘General Hubbard Edition,” autographed by 
Peary and limited to 00 copies. 3-4 cr. levant, $15.00 net. 





GARDENS NEAR THE SEA 


By Atice LounsBerry, author 
of ‘‘A Guide to the Wild Flow- 
ers,’’ etc. A large book dealing 
with gardens not only on the 
shore but as far inland as the 
coast climate affects conditions. 
The author covers the material 
and treatment in every branch. 


A FLESHLESS DIET 


By J. L. Burtner,M.D. A 
study of vegetarianism from the 
scientific point of view. The 
author describes experiments 
made both with athletes and 
those living a sedentary life, and 
carefully analyzes statistics of all 





A HISTORY of SUMER and AKKAD 


By Leonarp W. Kina, M.A., 
F.S.A., etc. The first of a 
three volume ‘‘History of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria’’ by a great 
British Assyriologist. Describes 
the early city states, now known 
for the first time on account of 
recent discoveries. 3¢ illustra- 





8 illustrations in colors and 64 in 
black-and-white. Cloth, large 


8ve, $4.20 net; postpaid $4.46. paid $1.47. 





kinds bearing on the subject. 
Cloth, r2mo, net $1.35; post- 


tions from photographs. Cloth, 
royal 8vo, gold stamping, gilt 
top. $4.80 net; express $5.14. 








FOSTER’S AUCTION BRIDGE UP-TO-DATE 


By R. F. Foster. Based on “Auction Bridge,” which 
has been the American authority. Includes latest official 
laws. Cloth 16mo. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.08. 


BRIDGE AND AUCTION BRIDGE 
By W. Datron. A revised edition of ‘ Dalton’s Com- 
plete Bridge” including American laws and a section on 
auction. Cloth 12mo, $1.20 net; postpaid $1.32. 


A HISTORY OF STORY TELLING 
By Artuur Ransome. A beautiful volume for the 
= reader. With 27 portrait drawings. Cloth, 8vo, 
53.00 net; postpaid $3.21. 


CHATS ON AUTOGRAPHS 


By A.M. Broaptey. By an expert on autographs and 
original documents, with illustrations of about 125 speci- 
mens, Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; postpaid $2.15. 





PORCELAIN OF ALL COUNTRIES 


By R.L.Hoxsson, Author of Catalogues on the subject 
ia the British Museum. A very complete work with 
colored frontispiece and 49 full-page plates. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.15 net; postpaid $2.32. 


MUNICH: HISTORY, MONUMENTS, ART 

By Henry Rawre Wapueicu. A book for general read- 
ers about the beautiful old city of Bavaria. 8 illustrations 
from photographs. Cloth, large 12mo, $2.00 net; post- 
paid $2.15. 


EGYPT OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 

By Percy Witners. A vivid picture of Egypt as seen 
by the traveler, not a guide book. 42 illustrations from 
photographs. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net; postpaid $1.89. 











PUBLISHERS 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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THE OPEN COURT 
“RELIGION OF SCIENCE” LIBRARY 


CONTAINS STANDARD EDITIONS OF 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 


IN PAPER BINDINGS SUITABLE FOR CLASS-ROOM USE 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


CRITICAL COMMENDATIONS 


in re agg ote CLAVIS PARTIAL LIST AND PRICES 
UNIVERSITY: “ lad that through this 
edition Collier’s eK ll now have the oppor 
becoming known.”’— Prof. George H. Palm 
“ Henceforth this will b bosoms the standard edition "of t the 
Clavis Universalis.” . Benjamin Rand 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY: “E is a most useful ies 4 to 
have had the work edited and reprinted.”—Prof. J. EZ. mene... 
Creighton, m Proslogi 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: “ au ctadente of the history Hobbe's Metaphysical: System 
of philosophy have reason to be gratetal to the editor of Locke’s Essays on Human Understanding .. 
this volume . . . and to the publishing house which has Fi inoza’s Principals of Descartes : 
brought it out in a dignified but inexpensive form.”—Pro/. te Vocation of Man...........-...00..06s . 
Arthur O. Lovejoy. am tistotle i lt 7 
UNIVERSITY OF ANN ARBOR: “I have had frequent a wl)... — py 
occasion to remark publicly, both in writing and lecturing. Spinoza TEE ET d 
the benefits you are conferring u upon philosophy by your Etc., Etc., Etc. 
Religion of Science Library.”’— Prof. R. M. Wenley. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF STANDARD WORKS OF SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION, ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Founded in 1887 by E. C, Hegeler for the increase and Diffusion of Scientific Knowledge. 
Send for Complete illustrated catalogue, 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 
































Recent Books 








SECTIONALISM IN VIRGINIA By CHARLES H. AMBLER 
876 pp., 12 mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.64. 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN By MARION TALBOT 
266 pp., crown &vo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid, $1.37. 

THE CHILD AND HIS RELIGION By GEORGE E. DAWSON 
130 pp., 12 mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents. 

SOURCE BOOK FOR SOCIAL ORIGINS By WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


Ethnological Materials, Psychological Standpoint, and Classified Bibliographies for the Study of Savage 
Society, 940 pp., 8vo, cloth; library edition, net $4.50, postpaid $4.77; school edition, net $2.75, postpaid $3.02. 


THE CAMERALISTS By ALBION W. SMALL 
The Pioneers of German Social Polity. PP., 12mo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.18. 

A MODERN CITY Edited By WILLIAM KIRK 
Providence, R. I., and its activities. 374 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.70. 

THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER By JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 
228 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10. 


THE WARS OF RELIGION IN FRANCE By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
(1559-1576.) The Huguenots, Catherine de Medici, and Philip II. 648 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $4.50, postpaid $4.4. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 





SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 


By WILLIAM WINTER 
Rewritten, amplified, and superbly illustrated, this book is essentially new. It is destined to be one of 


the most popular of this year’s gift books. 


“These volumes about England,” wrote Thomas Bailey Aldrich, “are the loveliest things that have been 


done in this kind.” 


“ Here is England in a drop of honey,” wrote George William Curtis. 
“ Pleasant to take and read anywhere,” wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
With many illustrations. Large 8vo. $3.00 net; by mail, $3.40. 





THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Foreman of New York’s 
“ White Slave Grand Jury,” writes of this book : 

“TI have read ‘The House of ’ with much 

interest. The story is inexpressibly sad, but sadder still 
is the knowl that it is true to life — true not only in 
the exceptional case but in hundreds and doubtless thou- 
sands of cases. 
“The author has handled a difficult subject with the 
utmost delicacy consistent with perfect frankness. 
While telling his story fearlessly he does so without 
sensationalism. 

“‘ believe that the conditions with which the book deals 
must be generally known before they will be improved and 
that the publicity thus given them will be of great value.” 


12mo. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.47. 


SCIENTIFIC CHRISTIANITY 


By GERALD LEIGHTON, M.D., F.R.S. 
Proving the worth of religion and moral life by biology. 
Showing the example of Christ is a thing quite se 
from the Church. The writer demonstrates the bility 
of working out the Greatest Life through the law of 
evolution. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35. 








THE INFINITE PRESENCE 


By GEORGE M. GOULD 
I. The Infinite Presence. 
. Biologic Basis of Ethics and Religion, 
. Material Love in Organic Evolution. 
. Immortality. 
. Back to the Old Ways. 
$1.50 net. By mail, $1.65. 











MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 











Selected from the Fall List of WESSELS & BISSELL CO. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 











Ready Immediately 


BALZAC—A BIOGRAPHY 


By FREDERICK LAWTON, M.A. 
Author of “ LIFE OF RODIN” 


An exceedingly sane and accomplished piece of work, a biography in the best sense of the term, for 
without giving too many unnecessary details it illustrates the life by the books. Particularly well 
illustrated, many of the illustrations being little known to American readers. 


8vo, cloth, 21 full-page illustrations, 388 pages, net $4.00 Postage 20 cents additional. 
Just Issued 


THE SONG LORE OF IRELAND 


Erin’s Story in Music and Verse By REDFERN MASON 


A study of Irish songs and music from the days antedating the Christian era until the present, a 
treasury of folk-lore and romance. Of interest alike to the student of Irish literature and history 


and the musician. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


With an introduction b 


8vo, cloth, 330 pages, net $2.00 


Postage 14 cents additional. 
By HANSLIP FLETCHER 


J. WILLIS CLARK, M.A., Registrar of the 


University of Cambridge and notes by various writers. 
The artist’s drawings are accompanied by short descriptive chapters contributed by a number of 
well-known writers. The idea of this book is to exhibit their respective beauties to the eye in a 
series of artistic drawings and to furnish the reader with concise accounts of the Colleges and their 


foundations. 


Square 4to, buckram, gilt top, 61 full-page Illus., net $6.00 Postage 20 cents additional. 


New and Revised Edition 


A HISTORY OF THE WAR OF SECESSION, 1861-1865 By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


8vo, cloth, 552 pages, maps, index, net $2.00 


Postage 15 cents additional. 


SOME REVIEWS OF THE FIRST EDITION 


Those who want a histo 


son’s book.—Portland Advertiser. 


It is concise, exact, and sufficient —New York Sun. 


of the war in one readable volume, will be exactly suited with Mr. John- 
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FIFTY YEARS OF 


“PUBLIC OPINION” 


THE BEST WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT 
MEN AND WOMEN SAY, DO, AND THINK 





Eviteo sy PERCY L. PARKER 


FOUR CENTS (20) WEEKLY 





PUBLIC OPINION (LONDON) was sug- 
gested by Sir Robert Peel when he said that 
“England was governed by opinion.” It was an 
immediate success and won a big circulation both 
at home and abroad. To-day in circulation, in public 
estimation, and in its prospects it stands higher 
than at any period of its career. 


PUBLIC OPINION is a unique paper and 
after fifty years has no rival. It presents the cream 
of all the best thought in the best Papers, Maga- 
zines, and Books on all the Questions of the Day. It 
gives a rapid survey of the events of the week in 
the United Kingdom and in the great world outside. 


It is the busy person’s paper, the paper for those 
who though busy want to know what is going on in 
the world. It keeps its readers well informed on 
what men and women are Saying, Doing, and Think- 
ing the world over about things that matter. It 
puts on record in a lucid way, in good print, and in 
the most convenient shape possible in a newspaper, 
the ideas which make for Social, Religious, and In- 
tellectual progress. 


Each week it gives lengthy and informing sum- 
maries of two of the most important new books, 
and so in the course of a year the reader is put in 
possession by direct quotation of the main features 
of over one hundred books. 


PUBLIC OPINION, therefore, saves time, 
labor, and money, for in all these ways it acts as 


(1) A NEWSPAPER ROOM, 

(2) A LIBRARY OF NEW BOOKS, and 

(3) ACHEERFUL AND WELL-INFORMED 
COMPANION. 


PUBLIC OPINION is non-party and seeks 
only reliable fact and information. It is a great 
acquisition to any home as it covers so wide a field 
and interests everyone for it is interested in every- 
thing and believes that everything is interesting. It 
goes all over the world and is an ideal present. 





WHAT MR. CARNEGIE SAYS: 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, writing to the Editor in 
September, 1910, says : 

“ Pusiic Oprion has made a great impression on me. 
I would not now miss it for a great deal.” 


A NEW YORK VIEW 


Dr. William Potts George, LL.D., of the Bedford 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, 
says : 

“ T should like to say of your paper that it is the best 
that comes into my study, either English or American. 
I have a weekly English batch of papers and American 
papers galore, but yours sometimes contains more than 
all of them put together. Every page is readable.” 


AN AMERICAN iN CHINA 


Mr. Robert E. Beddoe, M.D., an American in 
China, says : 
“Tt is just what I have been looking or for many 
years—a digest of news and opinions from the English- 
man’s viewpoint. We Americans naturally form most 
of our ideas from our own journals, and, I am sorry to 
say, many good people have strangely overdrawn and 
incorrect ideas of what the English think of America 
and Americans. For this reason I could wish that your 
per went to every American family every week. 
rans Opinion commends itself to me for its whole- 
some and moral tone. 


HOW TO GET“ PUBLIC OPINION” 
PUBLIC OP jNION will be sent by post from 
the offices to any address in the United States for 
$3.20 a year or $1.70 for six months. 
A specimen copy sent to any address in the World 
free of charge. Address 

MANAGER, PUBLIC OPINION 


31 AND 32 TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS STREET 
LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND 





A J na Ana, 


NOTE 

FROM 

LORD 
ROSEBERY 


va5 Ane Viudk 7, 


ms a werkt, FF» Bm. be pn. 
m™ pol whore Dire 6 ent 


I can truly say that Pusiic Opinion is a weekly 
joy to me. It gives me just what I want to read. 








EVERY AMERICAN LIBRARY SHOULD TAKE “PUBLIC OPINION” 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Edison: His Life and Inventions 


By FRANK LEWIS DYER, General Counsel for the Edison Laboratory and Allied Interests, and THOMAS COM- 
MERFORD MARTIN, Ex-President of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Secretary of the National 
Electric Light Association. Here is, indeed, the real Edison book. No single figure of our time has influenced more 
intimately our daily lives. Yet the full and authoritative story of Edison’s own life has never been written, until now. 

In this book one may hear and see Edison. One of the authors is his counsel, who practically shares Edison’s daily life. 
The entire manuscript has been read and revised by Edison himself. With many Portraits and Illustrati 
from Photographs. Two volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, full gilt back. (Ina box). Net, $4 00 


Imaginary Interviews 


By W. D. HOWELLS. This volume of essays is compiled from Mr. Howell’s contributions to the “ Easy Chair” depart- 
ment of Harper’s Magazine. The philosophy is distinctly of the inclusive order, and a very wide range of subjects 
is treated. Crown 8vo, cloth, untrimmed edges, gilt top N 


My Mark Twain 


By W. D. HOWELLS. In these recollections of a friendship extending through forty-five years, Mr. Howells has drawn a 
unique picture of Mark Twain. No one else can speak with quite tne same authority or from the same point of view. 
Without his contribution, the literature regarding Mark Twain would be forever incomplete. Uniform with Library 
Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top N 


Round the Year With the Stars 


By GARRETT P, SERVISS. This book may be considered a companion volume to “ Astronomy with the Naked 
Eye.” In this new book the writer draws the reader into more intimate personal relation with the stars them- 
selves by telling the student how he may find and identify them without the aid of expensive optical instruments. 
Illustrated with Charts. Crown 8vo, cloth 


Through Five Administrations 


By COL. WILLIAM H. CROOK. The author’s material has been adequately and sympathetically edited by Margarita 
Spalding Gerry, author of that striking Lincoln story,“ The Toy-Shop.’’ Colonel Crook was Lincoln’s body-guard 
before and at the time of his assassination. He continued for some time in the capacity of a private policeman at the 
White House. Illustrated from rare photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top 


Hygiene for Mother and Child 


By FRANCIS H. MacCARTHY, M.D., Attending Physician to Out-Patient Department for Children, Massachusetts 
Homeopathic Hospital. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses, including Hygiene for the Prospective Mother and 
Practical Directions for the Care and Feeding of Children. This book is the outgrowth of experience in a large city 
hospital in treating children and giving counsel to their mothers. All technical terms have been rigorously 
excluded. Post 8vo, cloth 























A Manual of Spiritual Fortification 


By LOVISE COLLIER WILLCOX. This collection of poems will prove of value from two separate points of view. In 
the first place,{much of the deepest and sincerest religious feeling of the world has been expressed in purely secular 
verse. Secondly, the book is interesting historically, because it traces the progress of religious feeling, as distinguished 
from doctrinal, from the earliest period of English poetry down to the present. 16mo, cloth, rough edges, gilt top. Net, 


In Various Moods 


By IRVING BACHELLER. He writes verses of such direct and familiar appeal that they have been likened to James 
Whitcomb Riley’s. There isa high strain of poetry in his stanzas, unfailingly musical, unfailingly human. The 
cheerful philosophy of Eben Holden finds apt expression. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top 


Elba and Elsewhere 


By DON SEITZ. A book for people who travel and for tired people at home. It tells much in few words and tells it 
entertainingly. The author has an extraordinary knack of seeing things no one else would see. Fully illustrated 
with Thumb-Nail Caricatures by Maurice Ketten. Post 8vo, cloth, untrimmed edges N 13 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 
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NOW READY 


SIGURD 


A Poem 


By ARTHUR PETERSON 





awn story of Sigurd, or Siegfried (of which the best-known 

versions are probably the old Nibelungenlied, and Wagner’s 
famous tetralogy Der Ring des Nibelungen), is one of the most 
celebrated of the world’s epics. In the following version Sigurd 
is depicted as a young Norse rover, a wanderer not only by land 
but by sea, this latter innovation seeming to lend itself quite 
naturally to the established legend. 

The action takes place about the middle of the fifth century, 
that eventful period which may be said to mark the end of the 
ancient, and the beginning of the modern world. 

The Hon. Rasmus B. ANDERSON, formerly Professor of 
Scandinavian languages in the University of Wisconsin and 
Ex. U.S. Minister to Denmark, says of this book, in a letter 
to the author: 

“The book is a gem. . . . Your language is simply brilliant 
and your metre perfect. What delightful reading! How I wish 
you would get millions of readers; for Sigurd and Brynhild are 
our ancestral hero and heroine, and every American lad and lass 
should know the story by heart. You have surely rendered 
the public a distinct service, that should not fail of eminent 
appreciation.” 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt top. Net $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS OF 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 
RACE DISTINCTIONS IN AMERICAN LAW 


By GILBERT T. STEPHENSON, A.M., LL.B. (Harvard) 
Member North Carolina Bar 
This publication is the result of a careful study of much important legal data bearing upon race distinction. A 
through examination has been made of all the constitutions, statutes, and court reports of the various states and 
territories between 1865 and the present time. Such subjects as Jim Crow Legislation, Separation of Schools, 
Theatres, Restaurants and Hotels, the Suffrage Distinctions, Civil Rights, and all similar topics have been thoroughly 
discussed with many references to authorities. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


THE BIG GAME OF AFRICA 


By RICHARD TJADER 
Illustrated with 32 pages of photographs taken by the author. This book differs from other books describing hunt- 
ing for big game in Africa, inasmuch as it has a scientific basis and deals very fully with all of the requirements for 
such an expedition. A unique feature is a chapter treating of the contributions to museums resulting from these 
explorations. Ready October 21. 8vo, decorated cloth cover, $3.00 net. 


STUDIES IN SPIRITISM 


By DR. AMY E. TANNER 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall writes: “I know nothing in the field that has appeared in recent times that at all ably and 
adequately represents the negative side with reference to the spiritualistic-telepathic hypothesis, which I think is 
very strongly favored by our studies of Mrs. Piper.” 
With an introduction by Dr. G. Srantey Hari. Large 12mo, cloth, $2.50 net. 


THE STORY OF SUGAR 


By G. T. SURFACE 
Instructor in Yale University 
No dity of ce has had a more varied, interesting, and significant history than sugar. This volume is 
intended to convey accurate and valuable information on the industry in the different periods and stages of its 
development. The beet-sugar industry receives special consideration from the standpoint of future prospects, since 
this must be regarded as an infant industry in the light of its rapid growth during the past two decades. 
Small 12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.00 net. 











FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
By LAURA E, RICHARDS 

While the name of “The Angel of the Crimea” is a 
household word, the precise nature and scope of her 
work and the difficulties and discouragement under 
which it was accomplished, are unknown to many children 
of the present generation. All this is here beautifully 
and completely related by a famous writer whose own 
father was in part responsible for confirming Miss 
Nightingale in her determination to devote her life to 
nursing. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


A BOOK OF THE CHRIST CHILD 
By ELEANOR H. BROADUS 
A group of legends of the Christ Child, written not to 
give religious instruction, but to present picturesque 
stories. The legends are recorded mainly in the Apoc- 
rypha, in medieval saints’ lives, in art, and in popular 
tradition. The writer has kept the outline of the stories, 
but has treated the details with freedom. The stories 
are not long, and are written in a simple, direct style, 
each preceded by a short selection from an appropriate 


m. 
ustrated by 16 copies in tints of paintings by old 
masters, colored border on pages. Square 8vo, decor- 
ated cloth cover with inlay in colors, $1.75 net. 





OVER THE NONSENSE ROAD 
By LUCILE GULLIVER 

This book contains a number of stories of a fantastic 
nature for children. They tell about the adventures of 
various little merry animals —-‘The Gay Baboon, The 
Courtly Peeshoo, The Witching Wah, The Jolly Bruang, 
etc.—at sea, in the woods, in an imaginative country, and 
under various circumstances. There are five groups of 
these stories, each dealing with different animals and 
different in plot and scene. 

Square dvo, decorated cover, eight tinted half-tones, 

$1.50 net. 


LEWIS CARROLL 


By BELLE MOSES 
Author of ‘Louisa May Alcott”’ 

This isa charming biography of the man who wrote 
“* Alice in Wonderland.” “There is more here than has 
ever elsewhere appeared of the younger days of Lewis 
Carroll, while Miss Moses’s imaginative sympathy has 
made a most enthusiastic history of the better-known 
period of the career of the author of “ Alice in Wonder- 
land.” Nowhere else will young or old find a more 
delightful account of a more interesting character. 
A rare portrait of Lewis Carroll as a young man as 

Frontispiece. Small 12mo, cloth, $1.26 net. 
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The Finest Edition of Shakespeare 
at Less than Half Price 


i te STRATFORD TOWN SHAKESPEARE, ranking with the finest of editions de 

luxe, was printed at the Shakespeare Head Press at Stratford, which was especially 
established, under the direction of Mr. A. H. Bullen, to do honor to Shakespeare's 
memory by printing a worthy edition of his works in his native town. It is the only 
complete edition of Shakespeare’s Works ever printed and published in his native 
town, and so will have for all time an interest and distinction placing it entirely apart 
from any other existing or future edition of Shakespeare. 


The The set comprises ten royal octavo volumes. One thousand numbered sets, on English hand- 
made paper, have been printed, of which two hundred and fifty are for America. Each vol- 
Format ume contains a photogravure frontispiece, eight being portraits of Shakespeare, one of Richard 


Burbage, the chief actor of Shakespeare’s time, and one of the Earl of Southampton, Shake- 
speare’s patron, to whom his Sonnets are supposed to have been dedicated. ‘The type is the 
original Old Face type cut by William Caslon in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
For the text is used the size known as ‘‘ English,’’ the songs, etc., being printed in small 
pica. The lines are numbered at the side. An English hand-made paper, with Shakespeare’s 
crest and coat-of-arms for a water-mark, has been specially manufactured for this edition. 


Editorial The edition has been carefully produced under the supervision of Mr. A. H. Bullen, whose 
scholarly researches in the field of Elizabethan Literature have peculiarly qualified him for the 

F eatures task. A unique feature is the elimination of the great mass of notes which usually clog the 
pages of our great classic and impede the reader. Instead, the last volume contains new and 
original essays which supply in a comprehensive and readable form all the information that the 
student or private reader requires for the proper appreciation of the great dramatist. ‘These 
essays are as follows: A Memoir of Shakespeare, by Henry Davey, F.G.S.; Ben Jonson’s 
Views on Shakespeare’s Art, by J. J. Jusserand; On the Influence of the Audience, by 
Robert Bridges, M.A.; The Religion of Shakespeare, by Rev. H. C. Beeching, M.A.; The 
Stage of the Globe, by E. K. Chambers; The Portraits of Shakespeare, by M. H. Spielmann; 
The Sonnets, by Rev. H. C. Beeching ; Notes on the Text, by A. H. Bullen. 


Press The BOOKMAN (London): ‘‘ The most beautiful and most desirable of all the library edi- 
~ ord tions of the works of Shakespeare. We can pay it no higher compliment than to express our 
Opinions opinion that it justifies its right to bear the imprint of Stratford-on-Avor..”’ 


The ATHENZUM: “The type is of luxurious size, set up on a page between eleven and 
twelve inches in height, and shows up with delightful clearness against the ample margin; and 
the whole is excellently bound, while it bears sigas of being able to stand wear better than 
some elaborate editions of good repute.”’ 


Of the Stratford Town Shakespeare 250 copies only were printed for Ameri- 
can subscribers, the published price being $75 net. For a very limited time, 
we offer the few sets that we now have at $35 net, delivery charges extra. 














BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE, 203 Michigan Blvd.. CHICAGO 




















Sales of Important Literary and Art Collections Only 








The Anderson Auction Company 


12 East 46th Street, New York 


ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING OPENING SALES FOR THE SEASON OF 1910-11 
OCTOBER 10-11: The Library of Charles G. Peters, of New York City. 
OCTOBER 13-14: Part of the Library of Col. F. C. Loveland, New York City. 
OCTOBER 18-20: Library of J. R. Van Wormer, late Vice-President of the Lincoln 


Safe Deposit Company, New York City. 


OCTOBER 20, Eventne: A Private Collection of Prints. 

OCTOBER 24-26: The Library of a Gentleman of New York City. 

OCTOBER 27, Eventne: New York Views, etc., of the late M. Pardee. 

NOVEMBER 1-2: Library of John and William Waddle, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
NOVEMBER 3-4; Natural History from the Library of Mrs. H. A. H. Smith, of Wood- 


cliffe, New Jersey. 


NOVEMBER 4, Evenine: Private Collection of Objects of Art. 
NOVEMBER 9-10: Fine Art Books of the late E. B. Holden. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS IN PREPARATION 
The Library and Autograph Collection of Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
The Books, Letters, and Manuscripts of S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain). 


The Library of a Member of the Grolier Club. 


Part II of the Americana of Wilberforce Eames, of the Lenox Library. 
The Library of an old New York Collector (W. P. Brown), Part 8. 


An Important Collection of Autographs. 
A Private Collection of Books on Angling, 


A Portion of the Library of Wm. H. Barriss, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Collection of Postage Stamps of Paul Warren, Richfield Springs, New York. 

Several Important Collections of Paintings and Prints. (Details later.) 

Tue Rosert Hor Lisrary: It is with peculiar interest that we announce the sale of this 
great library, the la and most important in the Annals of Book Auctions. The 
sale will be held in the new Gallries of the Company early in February. Full announce- 


ment of the sale will be made later. 


Art Couiections: In January we shall remove to the magnificent new fireproof building 
recently acquired by us at Madison Avenue and 40th Street. Special attention will be 
given to the sale of meritorious Art Collections, for the exhibition and sale of which our 
new Galleries will afford the highest facilities. Expert information on request. 
Executors and Administrators of Estates Having Libraries or Art Collections to Sell, Librar- 
ians, Publishers and Booksellers are Invited to Correspond with us. Catalogues on Request. 
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“Well written and thoroughly readable.’ — The Dial. 


English Literature in 
Account with Religion 


By EDWARD M. CHAPMAN 


“A fresh and stimulating book —— one phase 
of literature which puts many a familiar truth 
in a new light.’ — Prestdones Journal. 


“The style of Mr. Chapman charms by its 
lucidity and directness. The book is thor- 
oughly enjoyable.”” — The Christian Register. 
“Mr. Chapman’s work is certainly fascinating, 
his general treatment of a theme often contro- 
versial is remarkably free from bias or preju- 
dice. His style is excellent and pleasant read- 
ing.” — leaden Academy. 


$2.00 net; Postpaid, $2.17 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


4 Park Street : BOSTON 
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Etched Portraits of 
Famous Americans 
By JACQUES REICH 
17 subjects from authentic sources. 


$20.00 to $50.00. 


Etched Portraits of 
Famous Authors 


10 subjects. $6.00 to $25.00 each. 





BEDE DEDEDE DEDEDE DE DE 


Ideal for the Home or School Library 


Arrangements for private plates may be made by mail. 
Send for descriptive Price List. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








NOTABLE NEW BOOKS ON POLITICS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
The Conservation of Natural Resources in the United States 


By CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE, President of the University of Wisconsin. 


A comprehensive statement of 


the national resources in 


minerals. waters, forests, and soils, indispensable to the 


reader who wishes to understand the current discussions of proposed legislation for conservation. 


Tliustrated. Cloth, $2 00 net; by mail, $2.14. 


Democracy and the Party System in the United States 


A Study in Extra-Constitutional Government by 


of the great political parties. of 
reform, such as direct pri 


M. OSTROGROSKI 
Exceptionally interesting in —s of the present political situation, bei: 


a study of the history of the organization 


he present signs of a breaking down in the system, and of various proposals for 


Cloth, 12mo, 469 pages, $1.75 net; by mail, $7.88. 


Great Cities in Americe By DELOs F. WILCOX 


A detailed account of the problems and methods of government in a few of the largest American cities. 


Industrial History of the United States 


Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


By KATHERINE COMAN. Professor of Economics and Sociology in Wellesley College. 
A New Edition. "eee enlarged and entirely rewritten, including a chapter on conservation. a discussion 


of the new tariff, et 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.60 net. 








NEW BOOKS READY THIS WEEK 


Anathema _ By LEONID ANDREYEV 
A powerful, origina) allegorical play 
Cloth, $1.50 net: by mail, $1.35. 
Alongshore by sTEPHEN REYNOLDS 


An unconsciously picturesque study which will ap- 
peal to all who go down to the sea, for livelihood or 
pleasure. “loth, $1.50. 


Highways and Byways in the Rocky 


ountains By CLIFTON JOHNSON 
Author of books on the Mississippi Valley, the 
Pacific Coast, etc. Profusely illustrated, cloth, 





The Influence of Wealth in the Roman 


ire 
By LLIAM STEARNS nave 
Author of * A Friend of Cesar,” etc. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14. 


Diseases of Economic Plants 


By F. L. STEVENS, Ph.D., and J. G. HALL, M.A., 
both of the North pny Experiment Station. 


bout 200 illustrations, cloth, 8vo. 
Just Folks (Fiction) 


By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN Cloth, 12mo. 








NEW BOOKS TOUCHING RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Religious and Ecclesiastical Corre- 
spondence of William E. Gladstone 


Collected and arranged by W. C. LATHBURY 


Illaminative of the constant prepossessions, and so 
of the real self, of a great man. 


Two Vols. $5.00 net. 


The World a Spiritual System 
By JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. 


The Building of the Church 
By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D D. 
On the work of the preacher in building the Church 
into an instrument of "s work. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. 








RECENT NEW NOVELS, PLAYS, AND STORIES 


Burning Daylight sy sack Lonpon 


— novel of the golden north. full of = 
original . power. and resource which made * 
oe welt **' memorable. 

IUustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Ingleside ny £. v. Lucas 


As individual and as ee | - his ** Over Bemer- 


ton’s.” loth, 12mo, $1.35 net. 


Love's Yo 
By 8. R. C 
Leve, Nm oy a quiet humor, skilfully com- 
bined into an interesting story. Cloth, ilius., $1.50. 


Hearts and Coronets 
By ALICE WILSON FOX 
An interesting story for girls, therefore unusual. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





Hero Tales of the Far North 


By JACOB A.RIIS. Not legendary, but men of real 
life are these heroes. Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net. 


The Horsemen of the Plains 
By JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 
An jagentous, resourceful story of hunting and ex- 
plo Cloth, 12mo, ilius. in color, $1.50. 


Two Boys i in the Tropics 
By E. H. FIGYELMESSY 
The fruit of seeing British Guiana through the eyes 
of the author’s own boys. Fully illus. Cloth, $1.50. 
Pietro of Siena sy sTEPHEN PHILLIPS 
Author of “ Ulysses,” etc. Cloth, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 
The Nigger sy xpwarp SHELDON 


Played at the New Theatre last seaso 
Cloth, o125: 25; hy mail, $1.35. 
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DOING SOMETHING FOR THE DRAMA. 


That the drama (in this country) needs to 
have something done for it is an opinion wide- 
spread among thinking people. That its pres- 
ent state is parlous is a fact too obvious to 
need any detailed demonstration. Its diseased 
condition is marked (among other things) by 
anemia, high temperature, congestion, impeded 
circulation (of ideas), flatulency, and dyspepsia, 
to say nothing of malignant growths in the vital 
parts. This congeries of ailments may make 
the physician smile, but the elasticity of meta- 
phor suffices to justify every one of the elements 
of this complicated diagnosis. One might even 
particularize by saying that the sex drama is 
neurotic, the sociological drama atrabilious, 
and comedy (especially musical comedy) afflicted 
with locomotor ataxia. The remedies suggested 
are as various as the diseases, but the public 
lacks either the courage to apply them, or the 
means to make them effective. We seem to 
need both a self-denying ordinance and a 
practicable plan for constructive work; thus far 
neither need is fairly on the way toward being 
satisfied. 

The craving which makes men yield to their 
desire for unwholesome food and deleterious 
drink is much like the craving which makes 
them the supporters of imbecile or mischievous 
stage-productions. They know that these things 
are harmful in the end, but they know also that 
they are just what will satisfy the immediate 
appetite. It takes a pretty serious danger 
signal to make the glutton or the drunkard 
pull up, and it takes an uncommon degree of 
resolution to impel the debauched theatre-goer 
to mend his ways. In both cases also there is, 
besides the element of personal responsibility, 
an element of social responsibility that has even 
less chance of being properly heeded. The 
appetite grows by what it feeds on, no less in 
the moral than in the gross material sense. The 
allurement of cakes and ale is not noticeably 
lessened by the presence of the virtuous ab- 
stainer, and his attitude seems more of a matter 
for jest than for profitable example. 

If the self-denying ordinance is too drastic a 
way of reforming our weak human nature 
(dramatically speaking), there is at least a con- 
siderable measure of hope in the constructive 
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plan. There is surely a fringe of play-goers 
who might be lured from the altars of their 
false gods if temples of a purer worship were 
provided for them. All play-goers are not 
wedded unto their present idols, and many of 
them are restive under their bondage. It is 
the salvation of this fringe that should be the 
immediate object of workers in the interests of 
a better drama, and it constitutes a more numer- 
ous body than most people suspect. When it 
has become detached from the following of the 
vulgar commercialized theatre, there will be 
another fringe just inside it made ready for 
further missionary enterprise, and thus the 
good work may go on indefinitely. Festina 
lente must be the motto of all such efforts for 
dramatic regeneration, and it is not reasonable 
to expect that the syndicate will find its occupa- 
tion gone for a long time to come, but it is 
already attentive to certain ominous notes of 
warning that have been heard of late. 

The constructive problem (which is essentially 
a problem of education) may be attacked in two 
ways. The first of these, and the most obvious, 
is that of providing good theatres, animated by 
a higher purpose than that of money-getting, 
and letting the leaven of their influence work 
silently upon the public. If public support of 
the stage is a policy too alien to the spirit of our 
institutions to be hoped for, there is still the 
possibility of private support, in the form of 
guaranty or endowment, which may easily match 
the achievements of the European subsidized 
playhouse. We have urged this sort of enter- 
prise in and out of season, and our faith in its 
potentiality for good has within a year received 
notable confirmation in the deserved success of 
the New Theatre. We have also applauded the 
worthy aims which have characterized Mr. 
Donald Robertson in his interesting experiments 
of the last three years. Moreover, there is a 
sign of promise wherever a good stock company 
is brought together, or wherever an individual 
manager sets resolutely to work in raising the 
standard of taste in his community. Mr. J. E. 
Williams, of Streator, Illinois, is such a manager, 
and bears witness to his faith in these striking 
terms : 

“I give it as the testimony of twenty-five years of 
theatre management that nothing permanently pays 
except the building up of a sound and healthy taste in 
the patrons of a theatre. The flashy and trashy ‘ shows’ 
that merely entertain leave no after draft; they only 
exhaust and dissipate, create satiety and surfeit, and a 
craving for more and more spice, sensation, and vacu- 
ous excitement. The drama of merit alone creates a 
desire for more and better drama, and out of my twenty- 
five years of experience with one constituency I bring 








you the conviction that nothing but the best will last. 
When I began my management twenty-five years ago, 
to announce an artistic performance in my town was like 
putting up a sign for people to keep away. Now my 
chief perplexity is that I cannot get performances that 
are good enough for those who have been with me 
through these years.” 

So much for the method of creating a place 
of repair, and attracting the public to it by 
degrees. The other constructive method is that 
of building up the right kind of audience for 
serious dramatic performances, thus creating a 
demand so pronounced that the managers most 
hardened in the old commercial ways will re- 
spond to it. Work in this direction is being 
silently fostered all over the country by lecture- 
courses and study-classes and university instruc- 
tion. It is being helped on by every dramatic 
reviewer who has a free hand and puts conscience 
into his writing. It is encouraged by every pub- 
lisher who ventures to print plays in the form 
of books. It is the avowed aim of the Drama 
League of America, organized this year for the 
express purpose of organizing the theatre-going 
public in the interest of plays that are worth 
while. There is much evidence that the public 
is ready to be thus organized, and upon this 
point we may quote from an article in the 
London “ Nation” written in advocacy of an 
Ibsen season. 

“ Nothing really stands in the way save the contem- 
porary passion for pageantry. Ibsen’s middle-class in- 
teriors, his rigid adherence to the unities, his refusal to 
court variety by so much as a needless change of scene 
from one room to another, his choice of characters whom 
it would be a desecration to set forth with showy clothes 
or dashing manners — these are probably still the chief 
drawbacks to his popularity. But we are nearing a phase 
of civilisation in which there is a public for the actor and 
actress who represent. A debased stage asks only for 
violent passions exhibited with a certain virtuosity. An 
actress must be able to play an hysterical movement as 
a violinist must play his cadenza. Or, if it escapes that 
worse phase of vulgarity, its aim is to display a charm- 
ing woman or a gallant man.” 

The League of which mention has just been 
made came into existence as a woman’s club 
movement, and was launched last April at a 
meeting of delegates from no less than sixty- 
three such clubs in and about Chicago. Its 
declared aims are “to co-ordinate the work of 
all associations and individuals already inter- 
ested in educating the public to appreciate and 
demand the best drama,” and “ to awaken the 
public to the importance of the theatre as a 
social force and to its great educative value, if 
maintained on the high level of art and morals.” 
Its most important work is to be done by the 
simple process of singling out the most praise- 
worthy plays visible at a given time, and urging 
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its members to see them. The recommendations 
take the form of bulletins sent to its members 
as promptly as possible after a first performance, 
which means, for example, that in the present 
month, something like ten thousand members of 
women’s clubs in this city and its suburbs are 
being directly urged to see Mrs. Fiske in 
“ Becky Sharp ” and “ The Pillars of Society ” 
and “ Hannele.” Since the predisposition to 
take such advice already exists, it ought to be 
fairly evident to the most obtuse of managers 
that here is a force to be reckoned with, and 
that support of this kind is worth making some 
effort to gain. 

Such a plan of organizing, by no means the 
whole public, but a considerable section of it, 
in the interest of a high theatrical ideal, cer- 
tainly seems feasible, and we can see how there 
may be created by its agency “a body which 
shall faithfully support all plays receiving the 
League’s stamp of approval —a body which 
shall consider itself pledged to ignore all plays 
deliberately catering to indecencies or that are 
of no literary or structural value.” There are 
doubtless pitfalls in the path of such a move- 
ment, and the chief of these dangers is that the 
standards adopted may become too feminized or 
too finical. There must be a good deal of 
tolerance, of a kind, in such a propoganda — 
not the tolerance which makes concessions to 
showiness or vulgarity, but that which does not 
balk at virility or the freest forms of portrayal 
of life, provided only they be sincere. The pres- 
sure of public taste has shaped the American 
novel into a shape so flabby, and given it a con- 
tent so devoid of vitality, that it offers a hor- 
rible example of what fictiop ought not to be. 
The pressure to be applied to the American 
play must be of a very different nature, if our 
last case is to be any better than our first. The 
aim must be nothing less than truth, coupled 
with entire freedom of expression; otherwise 
the effort will be futile, and the outcome not 
worth striving for. We must, for a long time 
to come, go to the schools of the Continent for 
our instruction, slowly and painfully learning 
from them the lesson that life itself, and not 
ne of life, is what the stage should 

ibit. 


Dr. Friwtsor NANSEN has completed a large work 
on the exploration of the Northern and Arctic regions 
mh earliest times. He describes the various ex- 
peditions, and traces the growth of the geographical 
ideas they su The book, which will be illus- 
trated, will be published in several languages. 








CHATEAUBRIAND IN ENGLAND. 


I. 

A good while ago, one of the many writers about 
Chateaubriand, M. Victor Giraud, observed that 
there remained an interesting chapter in literary 
history to be written on the English origins of 
Chateaubriand’s thought. “Let us not forget,” he 
said, “that it was in England that Chateaubriand 
remained for seven years; there that his religious 
crisis occured.” At one time it seemed probable 
that the great romanticist would have an English 
biographer in the Rev. John Mitford, who would 
certainly not have failed to trace the English influ- 
ence upon him; but that book seems never to have 
been written. Nor need we any longer greatly 
deplore the circumstance ; for a French writer well 
known to American readers, M. Anatole Le Braz, 
has, in a charming style that is neither trivial nor 
too erudite, inscribed this “ interesting chapter.” * 
M. Le Braz justly complains that most of the critics 
and biographers who have occupied themselves with 
his hero have not kept the fact well before them 
that from 1793 to 1800, at the very turning-point 
of his career, Chateaubriand lived either in London 
or in the environs of London, without revisiting 
France. In determining the dates of that long 
sojourn, little heed is to be paid to Chateaubriand’s 
own statements : as Professor Dick has it, the author 
of “ Mémoires d’Outre-tombe” savait apprécier le 
vague des dates non moins que le vague des 
passions.} It is very certain that, if “the American 
forest may be said to dominate the writer’s works,” } 
the years passed in England were fully as rich in 
meaning as the months spent on our own side of the 
Atlantic. 

It was, indeed, in the library of the Rev. John 
Ives, at Bungay, in Suffolk, that Chateaubriand 
received many of those impressions which he “worked 
up” later, in the sonorous prose of the “ Natchez,” 
the “ Mémoires,” and the “ Voyage en Amérique.” 
For the Rev. Ives was not merely a Hellenist and 
a mathematician, an excellent father and a genial 
host, a man of the cloth and a famous bottle com- 
panion, — he was also a former missionary to the 
Americans. Like René, the good clergyman had 
feasted his eyes upon the grandest spectacles of the 
New World. 

“He had penetrated the savanas; he had descended the 
rivers in his canoe; he had lived in wigwams and had 

kked the calumet; he had practised at length the wild 
life of which the author of the ‘ Natchez,’ (partially blocked 
out at this epoch), proposed to write the ‘epic.’ His was, 
in fine, the prowess that the cadet of Brittany had realised 
only in his dreams.” 

As John Ives’s guest, then, did Chateaubriand 
first make a close study of the narratives of Carver 


** Au Pays d’Exil de Chateaubriand,” par Anatole Le 
Braz. Paris: H. Champion, 1909. 

t ‘* Revue d’ Histoire Littéraire de France,”’ Janvier-mars, 
1908 ; article of E. Dick: “Le Séjour de Chateaubriand en 
Suffolk.” 

Rw Monthly,” April, 1908; article of W. B. 
Blake: “ Chateaubriand in America.” 
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and Bartram; perhaps, too, of Raynal and Charle- 
voix and the rest. And yet it is surely too much 
to say, as does the latest writer on Chateaubriand, 
Mr. Francis Gribble, that everything in the French 
romanticist’s writings about America belongs to 
Bartram,— “nothing to Chateaubriand — nothing, 
that is, except the flowing periods.”* What should 
at least be evident to the most casual follower of 
Chateaubriand’s career is that the chapters “ Amer- 
ica’ and “England” are associated in more than 
temporal sequence. 
Il. 

Chateaubriand’s return from the Western World 
is an old story. In a cabin somewhere in the Blue 
Mountains, an English newspaper fell into his hands. 
Its edges were frayed, but its contents were far from 
stale reading for the wanderer. By the candle of a 
Pennsylvania mountaineer, the traveller read of the 
French King’s flight, and of his arrest at Varennes. 
In spite of all his vagaries and contradictions, 
Chateaubriand was ever loyal to his order, to his 
King, and to France: it was in the nature of things 
that he should return to Europe, to serve in the 
ranks of the émigrés. He suffered as well as served, 
as it fell out. It was his fate to be left for dead on 
the battlefield, and to pass through many another 
adventure before, ragged and broken in health, he 
made his way to England,—the haven of the 
ci-devants. Meantime, René had made a marriage 
of convenience ; his bride was one Mlle. de Lavigne, 
an heiress.t Let us try to remember the existence 


of Mme. de Chateaubriand a grain more faithfully 
than did her unfortunate husband. Unfortunate he 
surely was,—one may glance, in passing, at the 
picture which he has left of the life he led in his 
lodgings in Holborn : 

“IT was devoured with hunger; I burned with fever; 
sleep had deserted me; I sucked pieces of linen which I 


had soaked in water; I chewed grass and paper. When 
I passed the bakers’ shops, the torment I endured was hor- 
rible . . . I could have eaten not only the provisions, but 
the boxes and baskets in which they were packed.” 


Even so, Chateaubriand’s plight was no worse than 
many a compatriot’s. There is no reason for 
doubting his tale that he landed at Southampton 
with only thirty louis in his pocket. Had Chateau- 


*** Chateaubriand and his Court of Women.”’ By Francis 
Gribble. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909. In the 
earlier chapters of this interesting book Mr. Gribble is in 
too great haste to get Chateaubriand out of America, out 
of England, that he may ensconce him in his ‘Court of 
Women.”” Mr. Gribble coolly denies (pp. 35-37) that 
Chateaubriand ever called upon George Washington, at 
Philadelphia,— though telling evidence of that visit has been 
found at the Congressional Library at Washington, and twice 
laid before the reading public (‘* Publications of the Modern 
Language Association,’ June, 1907). 

t There has very recently appeared (Paris: Emile-Paul) 
a volume, “ Les Cahiers de Madame de Chateaubriand Pub- 
liés Intégralement avec Introduction et Notes, par J. Ladreit 
de Lacharriére.” It is almost twenty years since M. Pailhés 
discovered these memoirs, which remained in the hands of 
Chateaubriand’s descendants; but even M. Pailhés never 
published them in their entirety. That act was left to M. 
de Lacharriére. The “Cahiers” make a readable supple- 
ment to the “ Mémoires d’Outre-tombe.”’ 








life, he would have made the amount smaller by at 
least one-half. And yet, on occasion, the writer did 
unmistakably “touch up” the record of his English 
exile. Story-tellers by profession seem almost always 
to forget that the plain truth is as romantic as their 
fairest and remotest fancies. But Chateaubriand 
had always too high a regard for appearances; 
and, besides, he had more preoccupations than 
that of the writer who seeks only to interest 
his public. Most of all he sought to prove René 
unique, —as different from other men as Rousseau 
himself, and no less different from Rousseau. 
England teemed, in post-revolutionary times, with 
French gentlemen reduced to giving language les- 
sons; most of them, according to Chateaubriand 
himself, were thoroughly incompetent. And did he 
not write in the “ Essai sur les Révolutions,” in the 
chapter, “ Aux Infortunés,” that he who is of high 
rank (d’un ordre supérieur) must regard as the 
greatest of all possible misfortunes to be obliged to 
renounce the free exercise of his faculties (de 
renoncer aux facultés de son @me) and to pass his 
days in teaching his neighbor’s stupid children their 
a, b, e's (& faire des mots aux stupides enfants 
de son voisin)? “Such a man would sooner die of 
hunger than procure, at such a price, the necessaries 
of life.” Holding these views, it is small wonder 
that René concealed the true nature of his occupa- 
tion during the years of his obscurity. 

Let us not, however, dwell upon the bad taste of 
that concealment. It must have seemed to him a 
too banal matter, his going down from London to 
take a place in Mr. Brightley’s private school at 
Beeles, in sleepy old Suffolk: a county that was to 
remind him almost startlingly of his own Brittany. 
He spins, then, a yarn about a society of Suffolk 
gentlemen, headed by the Rev. “B.S.” (Bence 
Sparrow), who were engaged in antiquarian re- 
search. These supposititious antiquarians engaged 
Chateaubriand to decipher the thirteenth-century 
manuscripts, composed in French, which formed 
one part of the collections. This, at least, is one of 
the romances to be found in the “ Mémoires.” The 
true story of Chateaubriand’s stay at Becles is set 
down in the new book by M. Le Braz,— and it is 
interesting enough to have engaged Chateaubriand 
himself. Here one may read (not for the first time) 
that Chateaubriand’s incorrigible pupils called him 
“Monsieur Shatterbrain.” Other pupils were the 
ladies of the nearby country-seats,— all of them 
incontinent to have their French pronunciation 
polished off by the well-born and handsome young 
man who called himself in America, “M. de 
Combourg.” 

The tale of his little flirtations at Becles is inno- 
cent enough. René was, however, more than a pro- 
fessor of French conversation and French literature. 
He posed, too, as an amateur disciple of Lavater. 
The ladies at Bence Sparrow’s rectory gave him 
unsigned specimens of their handwriting, and he 
amused them with the characters he deduced. He 
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numbered the sheets of paper on which the samples 
of handwriting were offered him; he then drew 
pleasing portraits of the various numbers. Num- 
ber two was, he said, “a very pretty young woman. 
Something of the levity and the elegance of the 
Nymph. Witty; a lover of pleasure,—d sa mode ; 
sometimes capricious ; a little peevish, even. Capable 
of hate and of love. Generous and good. No great 
talker.” What woman would not be delighted to 
be found by so charming a French teacher and 
graphologue, capable de haine et d’amour,— witty, 
withal, and combining the levity and the elegance 
of the Nymph? 
Ill. 

Chateaubriand’s traffic with the fair women of 
Suffoik was not confined to readings of their chiro- 
graphy. (His stay there had, too, its interludes of 
botanising,—for, like Rousseau and Bernardin before 
him, he occupied himself with herborizing: “armed 
with his scissors, style, and glass.”) For, after 
Becles, came Bungay: “twin-village” to Becles ; 
and at Bungay was enacted the comedy which is at 
once the most absorbing and the most serious of all 
the English comedies in which Chateaubriand was 
a principal. It was at Bungay that John Ives 
dwelled,— the clergyman already spoken of: he 
whose earlier parish had lain over-seas, the father 
of the Charlotte whom Chateaubriand immortalized 
by loving; and Charlotte was, beyond a doubt, the 
“Clarisse” of one of Chateaubriand’s rare poems : 

“Oui, je me plais, Clarisse A la saison tardive, 
Image de cet &age ot le temps m’a conduit ; 
Du vent & tes foyers j'aime ta voix plaintive 
Durant la longue nuit . . . ” 
Chateaubriand was twenty-seven when he wrote 
his verses. Clarisse (Charlotte Ives, that is) was 
but fifteen,— “ Juliet’s age,” M. Le Braz reminds 
us. To the Juliet of the clergyman’s daughter, 
Chateaubriand played Romeo. Those who know 
the portraits of the Frenchman need not be told 


how well he looked the part. And doubtless he. 


acted it as well as if there were no Madame Romeo 
pining for him somewhere in Brittany. 
Iv. 

At Bungay, as at Becles, Chateaubriand sup- 
ported himself by teaching his language to the 
Islanders. It was, doubtless, this occupation of his 
that brought him into intimate relations with the 
Vicar’s daughter; though long before the climac- 
teric winter of 1795-1796 he was, if one may believe 
his own story, hospitably received in the Vicar’s 
home. “The young lady questioned me about 
France, about literature ; and she asked me to indi- 
cate a course of reading for her. She wished partic- 
ularly to know the Italian authors, and begged me 
to give her some notes on the ‘ Divine Comedy’ 
and the ‘Jerusalem.’” So the “ Mémoires.” 

We have seenthat at BeclesRectory Chateaubriand 
came to give lessons in French conversation and 
remained to demonstrate his proficiency in chiro- 
graphy. At the Vicarage, he went a stage further. 
Everything conspired to establish the young man on 





terms of peculiar intimacy with this household. There 
was a triple bond between the young stranger and the 
bibulous parson : literature, port wine, and America. 
And the Vicar’s family was in the goodness of its 
heart disposed to shelter and repose the stranger 
fallen on his seven lean years. Seated at the Vicar’s 
table, where there was always plenty, and never a 
touch of ostentation, the exile found himself at home 
as nowhere else. Ensconced in the snug ingle 
nook, he felt that true contentment which belongs 
to us only when we are sure of our welcome. He 
felt himself no longer “an object of curiosity.” At 
his ease there, he was in a mood to be delighted by 
every action, every trait, every expression, of his 
generous hosts. “If I could have been told that I 
was to spend all the rest of my days buried in the 
bosom of this retiring family, I should have died of 
pleasure,” he confessed in his “ Mémoires,” many 
years after. The Vicar’s daughter joined to the 
charm of youth the quality of intelligence. “Like 
the Francesca and the Paolo of the ‘Divine 
Comedy’ that they pored over, it was in bending 
their heads over the same book that they took pos- 
session of one another’s heart.” Sinful, all this, on 
the part of the Paolo — the Romeo — the René — 
who had a wife in France (albeit a wife only in 
name). Still, it is worth while to remember that 
Chateaubriand regarded himself at this period as a 
doomed man. Had not Dr. Goodwyn, author of 
the “ Dissertatio Medica de morte Submersorum,” 
in some sort abridged his responsibilities, in warning 
him that his life was to be a short one? But, what 
is most significant of all, René was René! 

For these were the days when Chateaubriand was 
working at his American novels, and elaborating 
the histories of René and Céluta. Perhaps he was 
hardly deceived in feeling that a curse lay upon 
him and on all he loved. 

“To love and to suffer was the double fatality that he 
imposed upon whomsoever approached his person. Cast 
into the world like a great misfortune, his pernicious influ- 
ence was communicated to those about him. It is thus that 
there are trees, beautiful to the eye, to breathe whose air or 
to enjoy whose shade is death.” * 

Chateaubriand was fully persuaded of this fatality ; 
fully convinced that he exerted his baneful influ- 
ence, willy-nilly. J2 y avoit dans René quelque 
chose de dominateur, qui s’emparoit fortement de 
Vaéme. It would seem that the obsession of self was 
so strong with René that he believed it to extend to 
all those in his circle: nor was he altogether wrong. 
And, just as his readings in the library of the re- 
turned missionary may well have spurred him on to 
the production of his pseudo-scientific chapters, and 
furnished him with much of the material for his 
narratives of American travels, real and imagined, 
so would his relations with Charlotte seem to have 
suggested more than one passage of those same 
travels and of his American novels. “In my opin- 
ion,” Professor Dick has written, “a great part of 
the idyll of Bungay passed over into the novel of 


*‘*Les Natchez,” éd. Pourrat (1836), t. I, p. 208, 
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‘René,’ the person of Chateaubriand adding itself 
to the person of Lucile, and confusing itself with 
her to form the strange personage of Amélie. 
Amélie, in so far as she is René’s sister, is Lucile; 
in so far as she is his sweetheart, she is Charlotte.” 
And at the conclusion of his book on Chateaubriand 
in England, M. Le Braz expresses, quite without 
presumption, his hope 

“to have established that Atala is Charlotte, and that ‘ Les 
Amours de deux Sauvages dans le Desert,’ if they had, per- 
haps, the original object of ‘ painting’ the fraternal ardours 
of Lucile and of Frangois-René in the desert of Combourg, 
did not find their essential theme, and were not fixed in 
their definitive form till Love, Love without epithet, Love 
in the singular, had enriched the heart and the genius of 
Chactas, returned from America. It is Charlotte, again, 
who, in the ‘ Natchez,’ appears to us with the features of 
Céluta — whose very name seems to have been formed from 
hers. It is she, finally, who, in her third and final incarna- 
tion, is brought to life under Greek skies to follow Eudore 
into the arena of the ‘Martyrs.’ Yes, the daughter of the 
* priest of Homer,’ Cymodocée aur beaur bras, . . Cymodocée, 
cet astre charmant, rose in the poet's imagination, not from 
the clear horizons of Hellenic Arcady, but from the ‘ con- 
fused and vapoury ’ distance of Arcadian Bungay.” 


M. Le Braz is, like Chateaubriand, a Breton — like 
him, a poet. 
V. 

In following the fortunes of Charlotte Ives as a 
literary inspiration, we must not altogether forget 
the unlucky Charlotte of real experience. Chateau- 
briand never lost the memory of Charlotte’s large 
dark eyes. Memory, indeed, was all that was left 
to him after the dénowement of the little tragi- 
comedy. A fall from a horse — from his favorite 
white pony, it may well be —laid him up toward 
the end of the winter of 1795-1796. An accident to 
your hero, a not too serious accident, is ever a finish- 
ing touch to your romantic pieces. Jl ne faut jurer 
de rien . . . And the young French teacher, suf- 
fering from his unhorsing, was cared for at the 
Vicarage. By turns they nursed him,— the worthy 
port-soaked clergyman, the gentle mother, and 
brown-eyed Charlotte, “ who was an excellent music- 
ian.” The clergyman told all over again the tale 
of his American adventures. Mrs. Ives took the 
place of the aged woman who was so soon, in dying, 
to lead back into the fold this erring sheep (J'ai 
pleuré,—et j'ai cru). Charlotte Ives read to him— 
sang to him — listened to phrase-making out of the 
“Natchez.” It was as pretty a diversion on a 
penny whistle as anything in “ Richard Feverel” 
— while it lasted. 

Without being wealthy, the Vicar of St. Mar- 
garet’s was removed from want. Like his wife, too, 
he seems to have been unworldly in his plans for 
his daughter. Her happiness came first: that much 
is certain. Nor did this couple forget (nor their 
daughter, either) that the young Frenchman whom 
they befriended was, while a pedagogue by trade, 
a peer of France by birth. In fine, they were 
resolved to make it a happy family—an eighteenth- 
century entente cordiale. Chateaubriand was on the 
point of going to London to read the proof of his 
first book. Let us turn to the “ Mémoires”: 





“Sir,” she [Mrs. Ives] said in English, youbehold my 
confusion : I do not know if Charlotte pleases you, but . . . 
my daughter has certainly conceived an attachment for you. 
Mr. Ives and I have consulted together: you suit us in 
every respect. We believe you will make our daughter 
happy. You no longer possess a country . . . what is there 
to take you back to France? Until you inherit what we 
have, you will live with us.’ 

“Of all the sorrows that I had undergone, this was the 
sorest and the greatest. I threw myself at Mrs. Ives’s feet; 
I covered her hands with my kisses and my tears. She 
thought that I was weeping for joy, and . . . stretched her 
arm out to pull the bell-rope; she called her husband and 
daughter. 

‘Stop!’ Leried. ‘I ama married man!’” 

Thackeray wrote, it will be remembered, 

“ Now Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther.” 
In Chateaubriand’s romantic case, the situation 
was reversed. 
VI. 

A sordid ending for the tragi-comedy, an ending 
not without grim humor. But let us proceed to the 
anti-climax. Life is seldom without a variety of 
these. Let us, then, look in upon the wedding of 
Charlotte Ives, on the seventh of April, 1806, to 
Samuel Sutton, later Rear-Admiral. No, on second 
thought we will do well to absent ourselves. We 
will not attend, either, the subsequent meetings 
of Mrs. Sutton —a widow with three sons — and 
her first lover: school-teacher noe longer, but now 
Ambassador of France. The romance is deflowered ; 
if it be true that George Crabbe, the Suffolk poet, 
had it in mind when he composed his poem of 
“The Deserted Wife,” that need not surprise us, — 
what subject would n’t Crabbe have used, had the 
fancy possessed him?* But one does not care to 
linger over this subject. Who would contribute to 
those inky streams of sentimentality and pruriency 
poured out by latter-day writers about Chateau- 
briand? 

I have exceeded the limits of a review, yet started 
only to review the book with mention of which this 
paper was begun. For it is pleasant to see it de- 
monstrated — as demonstrated it is on every page 
of M. Le Braz’s volume —that a close personal 
study of a very indiscreet man of genius may lead to 
something better than the accumulation of details, 
now scandalous, now simply trivial. The new con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the man and the 
craftsman during the most critical period of his 
career does more than yield to future biographers 
numerous interesting personalia. The reader of 
M. Le Braz returns to the old-fashioned romances 
of Chateaubriand —so vitally important in the his- 
tory of nineteenth-century fiction, so eloquent and 


* This little-known tale of Crabbe’s remains in MS. See 
“George Crabbe and his Times,’’ by René Huchon, trans 
lated by Frederick Clarke, M. A., London (Murray), 1907, 
pp. 440; 515-516. See likewise “‘Au Pays d’Exil de 
Chateaubriand,”’ pp. 208 seg. The meeting between Chateau- 
briand as Ambassador and Mrs. (not ‘‘ Lady ’’) Sutton seems 
to have taken place at London between April and September, 
1822; it was the significant date of June 16, 1822, that the 
Rev. Crabbe set to the first page of his MS. poem. 
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so vivid in themselves — with new zest and a 
quickened understanding. And whatever we may 
think of René, judged on his own confessions, one 
can but be charitably disposed toward the deceiver 
whose misadventures are traced for us with the deft- 
ness of his most recent chronicler. It is a charm- 
ing excursion, — one’s arm-chair journey “ Au Pays 
d’Exil de Chateaubriand.” 
WaRREN Barton BLAKE. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


A SIMPLE TEST OF WIT AND HUMOR has been dis- 
covered by the Simplified Spelling Board. In the 
current issue of the “ Simplified Spelling Bulletin” 
occurs an editorial entitled “ Their Penury of Wit,” 
which gives one to understand that advocacy of 
simplified spelling argues a capacity for wit and 
humor in the advocate, whereas opposition is indi- 
cative of a lack thereof in the opponent ; for “humor 
implies a tolerance of mind, a sense of human limi- 
tations, an absence of conceit, a kindly, genial 
atmosfere, in which understanding and good nature 
unite to keep the mind level and democratic, but 
undeluded.” Therefore, “persons who commit 
themselvs to the wholly unintellectual idea that a 
common human invention and custom like English 
spelling, can not be, and ought not to be, improved 
in any way, are by the very conditions of their ex- 
istence deprived of wit and humor.” Fortunately 
the same editorial page contains by chance an ex- 
ample of wit, or at least of sarcasm, as conceived 
by the genially tolerant simplified speller. Referring 
to the summer session of the Iowa State Teachers 
College, the good-natured, level-minded, and demo- 
cratic writer says: “In the Bulletin giving the 
courses for the Summer Term of 1910 twelv pro- 
fessors are enterd each as ‘hed of the department’ 
in which he works, and one lady is described as 
‘hed critic’ in the department of training and 
teaching. Can such things be, and overcome us in 
the Summer Term, without our special wonder? 
Can it be that these teachers use their heds — learn 
with their heds, criticize with their heds? What will 
become of a college where the teachers use their 
heds even in spelling?” We ourselves are “over- 
come,” and shall henceforth rarely attempt to be 
facetious at the expense of simplified spelling. 


Tue NEw OxFORD MOVEMENT, as it may prove 
worthy of being called, under its present masterful 
Chancellor, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, promises to 
put fresh life into that ancient seat of learning, to 
do away with some of the time-honored absurdities 
in its administration, and to bring it more closely 
in touch with the outside world. The Chancellor's 
“Principles and Methods of University Reform,” 
issued seven or eight months ago, has been followed, 
after thorough study of the subject on the part of 
the Hebdomadal Coancil, the supreme governing 
body of the University, by a hundred-page volume 








of recommendations of its own. Between the two, 
the Chancellor and the Council, many rumors have 
come into being concerning possible future technical 
and commercial courses to be offered at Oxford, and 
concerning the more than possible dropping of Greek 
as a compulsory study. But we still hope that the 
remorseless march of “ progress,” industrial and 
practical, impatient of tradition and abhorrent of 
sentiment, will spare for a few generations longer 
the venerable honors course in litterae humaniores 
that is thought to-day to have equipped for their 
present high and influential positions many men 
prominent in both houses of Parliament, in the 
civil service at home and abroad, and in journalism, 
to say nothing of those more strictly devoted to 
learning and literature. London and Leeds and 
Birmingham have schools and colleges for scientific 
and technical and commercial studies; let Oxford 
and Cambridge preserve as long as possible the 
atmosphere and the traditions that are of so much 
more value to the world than any “ get-there-quick” 
curriculum of bread-winning electives. 


A QUESTION OF BRISKNESS IN BOOK CIRCULATION 
is involved in the Grand Rapids Public Library’s 
report of book renewals for the past year. Only a 
little more than three and one-half per cent of the 
books issued for home use were renewed at the end 
of two weeks for a like period ; and yet the librarian 
adds: “It is the unanimous opinion of the heads of 
the departments that it would be advisable to abolish 
the renewing of books, and to issue all books, except 
7-day books, for a straight period of four weeks, 
without renewal.” Would not this considerably 
increase the number of unsuccessful applications for 
desired works? The bulk of the books that circulate 
at all are drawn, at one time or another, by the 
“ general reader,” as we like to call him; and to 
lengthen the retention period would be to curtail the 
general usefulness of the books. Moreover, would 
it not also prove, in some degree, a discourager of 
diligence and an encourager of waste of time? With 
a month before one in which to read a book, the 
chances are more than a few that it will not be even 
opened until the third week, and perhaps not opened 
at all. Long ago the Boston Public Library abol- 
ished renewals altogether, making two weeks the 
inexorable limit, with results apparently not un- 
satisfactory. - 


THE JAPANESE CONCEPTION OF POETRY, as 
expressed by Baron Takasaki, who for twenty-five 
years has held the high position of chief of the 
poetry office, or, as we should say, poet laureate, 
merits attention. He says: “Uta, or poetry, is 
nothing but the human heart; poetry is born with 
man, the Japanese uta with the Japanese and Japan. 
There is nothing more absurd than to try to learn 
how to write poetry; we have only to make our 
own soul nobler and truer, and that is poetry. To 
give it a voice seems to me a secondary sort of 
thing; if we have our own voice, we should sing, 
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as simply and truly as the bird or the wind. . . . 
Poetry is not an art: I protest against its becoming 
artificial. Poetry is not to be made, but sung. 
Poetry is nothing but the true heart.” The short 
poem of thirty-one syllables, so common in Japanese 
literature, has a simplicity and spontaneity in accord 
with this definition of poetry, and seems to be writ- 
ten, or uttered, by persons in all walks of life, as 
the natural and inevitable mode of expressing a 
striking or beautiful thought. The Mikado himself 
is said to be a skilled maker of these bits of verse, 
some thousands of which are now credited to him. 
But Baron Takasaki’s definition of poetry as “ noth- 
ing but the true heart” is, with all its fine sugges- 
tiveness, rather too vague to be useful. 


THE CLOSE OF A FORTY-YEARS LIBRARY RECORD 
came with the recent death of James L. Whitney, 
who for almost forty-one years had been connected 
with the Boston Public Library, and had held the 
office of librarian for four years, from 1899 to 1903. 
A coliege graduate ( Yale '56) and throughout his 
long life a close student and something of a writer 
and editor, he trained himself for librarianship, so 
far as he had any training, in the book business, 
being for years one of the proprietors of the Old 
Corner Bookstore in Springfield, Mass. Entering 
the service of the Boston library in 1869, he con- 
cerned himself especially with the perfecting of its 
catalogues and with the study and arrangement of 
its manuscripts. His catalogue of the Ticknor lib- 
rary of Spanish works is widely known and is highly 
valued for its scholarly excellence. The only survivor 
of the seven more or less remarkable brothers and 
sisters of whom James Lyman was one of the most 
gifted is now Mr. Henry M. Whitney, librarian of 
the Blackstone Memorial Library at Branford, 
Connecticut. Josiah Dwight Whitney, the geologist, 
and William Dwight Whitney, the philologist, were 
of this famous family, the father being Josiah 
Dwight Whitney of Northampton. 

GLIMPsEs OF GREATNESS, in the flesh, living and 
moving before us, we are nearly all ready to scramble 
for and, if necessary, to suffer considerable crushing 
and bruising for the sake of obtaining. Can one 
imagine anything more enviable than to find oneself 
in the position described by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer 
in the October “Harper's Magazine”? It was once 
his fortune — doubtless his too-little-appreciated 
fortune —as a boy to have Carlyle describe to him, 
at his grandfather’s request, the occasion on which 
he, Carlyle, had gained a near and leisurely view of 
Schiller and Goethe drinking coffee together, under 
a May tree in bloom, in a garden restaurant at 
Weimar. By the judicious bestowal of a thaler 
upon a waiter he had obtained the privilege of don- 
ning the servant’s white apron and ministering to 
the wants of those two famous men as they sat, in 
court dress, with wigs and swords, at a damask- 
covered table. To have seen Shelley plain has, we 
know, been accounted a scarcely believable happi- 





ness. To have seen Schiller and Goethe plain, and 
to be privileged to speak to them, if only as a waiter, 
and to have them speak to you again, or even do 
nothing more than graciously nod in reply and per- 
haps bestow a modest trinkgeld, must be almost the 
pinnacle of bliss. And it is something to have seen 
the man (and that man Carlyle) who saw Goethe 
and Schiller. In fact, some might rate Mr. Huef- 
fer’s good luck as the greater. 

A MAKER OF MILITARY NOVELS that have a con- 
tinent-wide if not a world-wide popularity relates 
some passages of personal history, under the title 
“Thirty Years of Pencraft,” in the current “ Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine.” “The few months spent in 
’61 in front of Washington,” says the writer, whom 
it is almost superfluous to name as Captain Charles 
King, “with my father’s brigade, had filled my 
heart with enthusiasm for the volunteers, especially 
the men of Wisconsin, Massachusetts and Vermont, 
with whom we were associated. Even to enter West 
Point, it was hard to leave them.” In its author’s 
opinion, “ Between the Lines ” contains some of his 
very best and strongest writing, notably “ the de- 
scription of the great cavalry fight on the right flank 
the third day of Gettysburg.” As so often happens 
when a romancer introduces a bit of veritable real- 
ity into his story, this stirring scene was pronoun- 
ced by at least one prominent critic “a mythical 
combat,” and it was the consequent dispute upon 
this point that sent the sales of the book so quickly 
into the thousands. 


THE TRAVELLING LIBRARY AT THE COUNTY FAIR 
now vies, in Vermont and Minnesota, with pigs, 
pumpkins, and pink lemonade (and several other 
things) in courting the attention of the rural public. 
At White River Junction, Morrisville, and Ludlow, 
in Vermont, and at Waseca, Worthington, Mankato, 
Austin, and elsewhere in Minnesota, travelling 
libraries, especially selected for the entertainment 
and the instruction of farmers and their families, 
formed a part of this autumn’s attractions at the 
annual “cattle show,” as it is still generally called 
in rural New England. The Minnesota plan was to 
exhibit at each fair two twenty-five-volume libraries, 
one of practically useful agricultural works, and the 
other of miscellaneous and entertaining literature. 
Vermont added a pictorial section to its libraries, 
which were of three kinds, —study-club libraries, 
school libraries, and general libraries. 

THE RECENT PASSING OF AN OLD-TIME PUB 
LISHER, Joseph Abner Harper, calls to mind the 
founding of the house of Harper nearly a century 
ago, or ninety-three years, more exactly. The 
deceased was the son of Colonel John Harper, one 
of the four brothers who laid the foundations of the 
present great establishment in Franklin Square. 
Entering the house in 1852, he maintained his 
active and useful connection with it for thirty-five 
years, devoting his energies especially to the educa- 
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tional publications of the firm. Those of middle age 
can recall the Harper imprint on many a school-book 
thumbed by them (not infrequenlty with tears and 
groans) in the never-appreciated haleyon days of 
childhood. But the advent of the specialist in text- 
book manufacture brought to a close, for the time 
being at least, the Harpers’ activities in this depart- 
ment of their business, and Joseph Abner Harper 
retired to a quiet life. The death of this repre- 
sentative of an older order and more primitive 
methods in the publishing world is regretted even 
by those who were unacquainted with him. 


AERONAUTICAL EFFECTS IN LITERATURE may 
now be watched for with increasing chances of suc- 
cess in the quest. Several years ago Professor 
Simon Newcomb gave us his ingenious and fascinat- 
ing study in aéronautical fiction, “His Wisdom the 
Defender,” and Mr. H. G. Wells has also distin- 
guished himself in this field. What the automobile 
has been to the popular and prolific Mr. and Mrs. 
Williamson, and to countless other story-writers of 
the past decade, the airship is likely to be to the 
fiction-maker of the near future. And, by the way, 
considering the matter of aéronautics in its larger 
relations, we are reminded of Sir Hiram Maxim’s 
prediction in his introduction to Mr. R. P. Hearne’s 
lately-published “ Airships in Peace and War.” He 
believes that what electricity was to the last century 
in its marvellous progress, aérial navigation will be 
to the present century. 


A SPLENDID TRIBUTE TO JOHN Hay’s MEMORY 
has been offered by those friends of Brown Univer- 
sity to whose generosity it is indebted for the John 
Hay Memorial Library, just completed but not to 
be dedicated until Nov. 11. The city of Providence 
is now probably better equipped with library facili- 
ties than any other place of its size, and President 
Faunce, in his address to the students at the opening 
of this college year, did well to emphasize the fact 
and to urge upon them the desirability of right 
habits of reading. They were exhorted to read for 
pleasure and to read for power. ‘“ Read some book 
for no earthly reason except that you want to,” said 
he; “and the man who does not want to read at 
all—may the Lord have mercy on his mind!” 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


MACAULAY AND THE WRITING OF HISTORY. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1at.) 

The communication in your issue of October 1, 
regarding the present-day writing of history, in which 
the writer holds a strong brief for Macaulay as against 
the modern historian, has much of truth in it so far as 
it goes. The charm and effectiveness of Macaulay’s 
style are universally admitted. It is true that under 
the sway of Darwin and his followers, there were some 
historical writers who once believed that history could 
be made a science. But there is a difference between 
history as a science and scientific methods in history. 





The intense specialization of research to-day has un- 
doubtedly resulted in the production of much dry read- 
ing material; and the disposition of the universities to 
print every doctor’s dissertation is burdening library 
book shelves with many works which are of value 
chiefly as evidence of their authors’ elementary training 
in the science of historical research, rather than as 
original contributions to historical knowledge. 

The weak point in your correspondent’s communica- 
tion is not what he asserts, but what he omits. In the 
first place, Macaulay was a great literary artist, and an 
artist is the favored child of genius. There are few 
like unto him in many generations. Greece had but 
one Thucydides, Rome but one Tacitus, England has 
had but one Macaulay. The criticisms of Mr. Hutson 
lie at the threshold of the generation of the middle of 
the nineteenth century quite as much as at the feet of 
historical writers to-day. What of Macaulay’s contem- 
poraries? Grote was a great and conscientious scholar, 
but his style is dull and pedestrian when compared with 
the vivid and vigorous style of Macaulay. What of 
the overladen, turgid rhetoric of Sir Francis Palgrave? 
And the labored rhetorical form of Merivale? Is 
Hallam brilliant or solid ? 

Again, the point of view of historical writing has 
changed since Macaulay’s time. The thoughts of men 
have widened with the process of the suns. With the 
exception of Macaulay’s brilliant third chapter, upon 
the condition of England in 1685, his history is purely 
political history. Now perhaps the most striking char- 
acteristic of historiography since Macaulay died in 
1859 is the fact that the bearing of economic and social 
phenomena upon history has been so largely recognized. 
The economic and social interpretation of history suc- 
ceeded the political interpretation of history during the 
last half of the nineteenth century. The point of view, 
as well as the things seen from it, have changed, and it 
was inevitable that the change should revolutionize the 
method and form of historical composition. Since 
Darwin, it has not been possible to write history as 
Macaulay and Michelet wrote it. Despite Mr. Hutson’s 
strictures, the small obscure investigator of local history 
and of the fine points of history has his uses. Darwin’s 
famous work upon “ The Origin of Vegetable Mould” 
proved the wonderful importance of earthworms in the 
economy of nature. So, too, the patient historical 
investigator of small things has his part in the larger 
economy of historical writing. The day has gone by 
of purely political or dynastic or military history. The 
ideal history would be the history of all the activities 
of an entire nation or people within a given period or 
country. Economic and social history is the response 
to this demand, and the end is not yet. Signs are not 
wanting that we are upon the verge of a psychological 
interpretation of history. The present vogue of Ferrero 
is largely due to this element in his Roman history. The 
late Professor William James’s “ Varieties of Relig- 
ious Experience” has already exerted an influence upon 
French and German historical investigation. It is cer- 
tain that an immense field of research along psycho- 
logical lines is open before the student of history in the 
future. It is to the young historian that this work must 
fall. How far the trained histerian of the present can 
go astray in historical interpretation is shown by the 
late Father Denifle’s failure to write the history of 
German mysticism in the sixteenth century. His 
“Luther und Luthertum in der Ersten Entwicklung,” 
though written by a highly-trained historian, has serious 
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shortcomings, not so much because the author was a 
Catholic but because of his lack of psychological insight. 

In the sphere of medieval history m particular, the 
psychological interpretation of history will find a great 
field of activity. We yet know very imperfectly the 
history of Europe from the fifth to the eleventh cen- 
turies so far as the great mass of the people is concerned. 
The Lives of the Saints must furnish us information as 
to how the minores and minocres of the barbaric codes 
and the millions in serfdom looked at life in these great 
centuries of transition. 

Mr. Hutson seems to think that Macaulay has been 
cast down from his high eminence. I think it may be 
safely said that this is not so, and that he still retains 
the homage of the historical world. Freeman admired 
him greatly and endeavored to form his style after that 
of Macaulay, and Mr. James Ford Rhodes, in his recent 
volume of Historical Essays, has most interestingly re- 
counted his attempts to form his style of composition 
particularly after that of Macaulay. 

It comes back to what was said in the beginning. 
Macaulay was born with the gift of consummate literary 
expression, even as the poet is born with high qualities 
of imagination and an exquisite sense of rhythm. The 
breed of modern historical writers has not degenerated 
(to go no further than the English-speaking world) in 
the persons of Lecky and Creighton and Hodgkin and 
Maitland and Parkman and Mr. Rhodes. If we pass 
to France we are on even firmer footing. United with 
an inherited grace of style, modern French historio- 
graphy possesses a scientific thoroughness that is the 
peer of the scholarly world of to-day. There are pages 
of Renan that seem almost a miracle of literary expres- 
sion combined with patient scientific effort. Who that 
has read his marve!lous character-sketch of the emperor 
Hadrian can doubt this? Only the most careful analy- 
sis reveals the thoroughness of the research, so exquisite 
is the literary style. The first paragraph establishes the 
historical and geographical milieu, the information in 
which is borrowed from the life of Hadrian, Chapter 
XIX, in the Historiae A ugustae. Then follows the unfold- 
ing of the general idea which Renan wishes to develop, 
— that of the reintegration of the Roman world under 
the Antonines. The facts he cites to prove it are all 
derived from documents or monuments, especially the 
latter — the remains of Hadrian's villa near Tivoli, the 
inscriptions and other vestiges of Roman culture in 
Africa, Egypt, Phoenicia. The activity of Roman 
municipal life in the second century A. D. is proved 
from the vast number of inscriptions in the Corpus In- 
secriptionum Graecarum. Finally, the entire account 
is closed with a masterly raph summarizing the 
whole. Macaulay himself would have envied the pre- 
cision of Renan’s analysis, his constructive synthesis, the 
cogency of his reasoning, the exquisite grace of his style. 
Nowhere in historical literature, I venture to say, is there 
a finer example of the perfect combination of scientific 
historical research with the art of literary expression. 

The same observations are true also, though perhaps 
in less degree, of Fustel de Coulanges, Alfred Rambaud, 
Achille Luchaire, and Ernest Lavisse. These character- 
isties are universally recognized in the case of the first 
and the last. But who that has read Luchaire’s four 
volumes upon Pope Innocent III. will forget his picture 
of the greatest of the pontiffs, or the description of 
medieval Toulouse? In these volumes Luchaire con- 


cealed a remarkable erudition under the garment of a | 
style woven without seam and almost matchless in texture. | 





Even when we pass to Germany, proverbially the 
home of dry-as-dust historical prose, the writing of vivid 
and powerful history has its example. Ranke’s prose 
is classic. Treitschke’s Deutsche Geschichte is almost as 
brilliant and quite as partisan as Macaulay’s History of 
England. The limpidity of Giesebrecht’s Kaiserzeit is 
equalled by the thoroughness of his scholarship. 

To sum up. English poetry has had but one Shake- 
speare; English prose has had but one Macaulay. An 
art like unto theirs was a gift of the gods. But is there 
not as great a charm — in some sense a gieater charm — 
in that conscientious endeavor minutely to present his- 
torical truth without fear and without reproach, which 
is, as Coulanges finely said, the chastity of history ? 
The spirit of historical research was never broader or 
deeper than now, and that spirit is the spirit of truth. 
“Human affairs,” said Richter, “are neither to be 
laughed at nor wept over, but to be understood.” And 
to the truth of that utterance a host of historical scholars 
to-day are testifying, both in Europe and America. 

J. W. T. 
Chicago, Oct. 10, 1910. 


THE JOURNALIZED SHORT-STORY: A MAGAZINE 
EDITOR’S VIEW. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1At.) 

I am not pessimistic regarding the present state of 
the short-story in America. It seems to me that it is 
rapidly moving forward in an evolution which is char- 
acteristic of all literary development. Speaking broadly, 
and not forgetting considerable noteworthy individual 
attainment, the short-story is now in its period of power; 
later will come the beauty of fineness. Just because 
the modern short-story differs from mere fictional nar- 
rative (whether sketch or tale) the story plot, with its 
emphasis upon complication and dénouement, is quite 

rimary and essential. The story is the big thing. 

inish, style, literary appeal, are not fundamental to a 
yarn of grip and movement, but are superstructural. 
They are, however, vital to a perfect, or even to a really 
good, short-story, whether its “body” be robust or 
delicate. Lf we must often choose between story and 
style, we choose story and turn elsewhere for style. 
Now and then we get both. 

Now here is where the journalistic short-story, so 
characteristic of the “new” magazine, is of value asa 
part in the general progress of the short-story teller’s 
art : it exhibits a rapidly growing sense of what is vital, 
and hence interesting, in plot, in situation, in surprise, 
in character, in all the groundwork of a good (by which 
I now mean well-constructed, sincere, and interesting) 
short-story. So I do not deery the present-day emphasis 
upon structural vigor and movement. It is a very 
important youthful step which shall soon lead the short- 
story on to the height of literature. What I do decry 
is the opinion of many that this journalistic short-story, 
concoction of swift intrigue, of robustious tragedy, of 
loud comicality, is the best kind of short-story. It is 
only a good kind imperfectly wrought, through too 
great insistence upon power at the expense of truth and 
beauty — an indictment which is justly chargeable to 
our whole national life. 

Let the “successful” writer of to-day add to plot 
and movement that charm of style, that purity of die- 
tion, that inner spiritual light, which alone can infuse 
vigor with fineness. It is the next step and a necessary 
one if the American short-story is to be literature. 
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There are not enough delicately wrought yet vital stories 
to go around. Not all editors are victims of bad taste. 

But I am confident that we are moving surely in the 
right direction. All of this present-day seeking for 
“body,” for vigor and action, aust be regarded as our 
intense American desire to do a thing forcefully. By 
and by will come, for the short-story as for the novel, 
a general appreciation of and striving after the finer 
literary qualities, to which some of our writers of light 
and leading have already attained —a few of them, 
alas, to the complete attenuation of “the story” itself. 


J. Berc EsenweErn. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 8, 1910. 


IMAGINATION AND THE MODERN SHORT-STORY. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1.) 

In returning to me recently a few tales in which I 
had attempted to treat some South American experi- 
ences with a large blend of imagination, the editor of a 
widely-circulated journal stated that he could not use 
three classes of matter, — fairy stories (meaning the 
supernatural), romance, and tragedy. It seems to me 
that this statement is a good comment on Mr. Canby’s 
interesting and able communication in your last issue. 
What in the world is there left to make short stories 
out of when the above things are eliminated? There 
is really left only—Fact. I think when Mr. Gradgrind 
died he was cut up like Romeo into twenty thousand 
bits and each one of these bits is now, not a star, but 
an American Editor. 

The failure of imagination, —that accounts for the 
decline in the art of short story-writing, for style fol- 
lows imagination as daylight does the sun. Buloz, the 
great French editor, was once offered an article on God. 
“God!” he said. “There is no actuality in that.” The 
American Editor only sees actuality in what is under 
his nose. Imagine Colonel Higginson’s “ Monarch of 
Dreams,” one of the greatest short stories ever written, 
being offered to the editor of any present American 
magazine. It would certainly be returned to the author 
with pitying commiseration, and the advice to get in 
touch with the people. 

But humanity cannot get along without imagination. 
Expel it with a pitchfork, it will return. So our short- 
story writers stretch and dilate their facts until our 
magazines are a wild whirl of college Amadises, Ameri- 
can princesses, dress suits, automobiles, slumming, and 
Rockefeller millions. The total result is as unveracious 
as the Arabian Nights, and infinitely less full of 
meaning. 

There was a gradual culmination in the American 
short-story through Irving, Hawthorne, and Poe. There 

been an accelerating decline ever since, save where 
the lift of Bret Harte came in. He gave the world a 
new school, compounding his art, as all the masters 
have done, out of a few grains of fact and an immense 
Proportion of fancy. (CHaries LEONARD Moore. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 6, 1910. 


A GREAT FRENCH LIBRARIAN. 
(To the Editor of Toe Dist.) 

Permit me to add a few words to your comment on 
the death of Léopold Delisle. He was, at the time of 
his death, librarian of the library at Chantilly, which 
was bequeathed to the Institut de France by the late 
due D’Aumale, and had served in this capacity since he, 





in 1905, was dismissed from the office of administrator 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, after thirty-four years of 
faithful, assiduous, and successful administration. His 
dismissal came like a bolt from a clear sky, and astounded 
his numerous personal friends as well as all whom he 
had assisted in his official capacity, by its quite apparent 
injustice. So far from being the cause of the difficulties 
which surround workers at the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Léopold Delisle was directly responsible for the reforms 
that were introduced there during the years of his incum- 
bency, reforms that tended to make the vast collec- 
tions of that library available. It may truly be said of 
Léopold Delisle that he found the Bibliothéque Nationale 
a mob of books and left it a library indeed. He was a 
great administrator, a great librarian, one of the few 
whose names will go down to coming generations. But 
he was also a great scholar. To quote Fritz Milkan, in 
his necrology of Delisle in the September number of the 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen: “It has long been an 
acknowledged fact, acknowledged by the consensus, not 
of France alone, but of the world, that the enormous 
progress of historical science during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century is due to no one else in so high 
a degree as it is to him.” He was an example of the 
librarian and scholar combined, to whom the world of 
scholarship is indebted, not only for important contribu- 
tions to the advancement of knowledge, but for a suc- 
cessful administration of the world’s largest library, an 
administration which resulted in opening to scholars 
resources which before his incumbency were inaccessible. 
AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON. 
Chicago, Oct. 8, 1910. 


BIOGRAPHY AND SPELLING REFORM. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dist.) 

In the past few months you have had occasion to 
record the deaths of five distinguished men — David J. 
Brewer, Wm. T. Harris, R. W. Gilder, William James, 
and “ Mark Twain.” You have paid them fit tribute 
as they severally departed. But you have failed to 
mention that they were all of them members of the 
Simplified Spelling Board,— ardent advocates of a 
rational endeavor to make the English language fitter 
for service thruout the world. No doubt this oversight 
was accidental. No doubt it was due to the fact that 
they had each of them many other titles to public 
regard. 
But as you have more than once exprest your own 
desire to leave English spelling alone in its present 
chaotic condition, and as your comments on our efforts 
to remove a few of its more obvious absurdities have 
sometimes seemed to suggest that all simplified spellers 
were cranks and freaks, I ask your permission to remind 
your readers that men of the wisdom and of the varied 
attainments that you have credited to these five leaders 
of American life were willing to stand up to be counted 
in behalf of our cause. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

Columbia University, New York, Oct. 5, 1910. 


[ With so much to praise in the subjects of our brief 
appreciations, it should hardly be expected that we 
would dwell upon those occasional lapses and aber- 
rations which, as in Professor Matthews’s own case, 
may characterize the most estimable of men. De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum would seem to be applicable 
here. — Epr. Tue D1At.] 
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TO THE POLE WITH COMMANDER PEARY.* 


From the tropical jungles and sun-scorched 
plains of equatorial Africa, of which Colonel 
Roosevelt’s latest book has been telling an inter- 
ested public many wonderful things, the atten- 
tion of that public is now called to the icy ter- 
rors and marvels of the Arctic by Commander 
Peary’s account of his crowning achievement, — 
the attainment, after almost a quarter-century 
of yearning and striving, of latitude ninety 
north. ‘The North Pole,” as he entitles his 
record of this achievement, forms a fitting and 
satisfying sequel to those earlier narratives of 
his that have kept the world informed of his 
gradual approaches toward the final realization 
of his life’s dream. It is such a book as could 
only be written once in the history of the world, 
just as the exploit it chronicles is one that is 
not likely to be repeated — though any predic- 
tion as to this would manifestly be rash. At 
any rate, no first discovery of the North Pole 
will ever again be possible, and the publishers’ 
chosen adjective for the book, “ unique,” is not 
out of place. 

The plan for this last and triumphant assault 
on the Pole embraced four principal features. 
First, the Smith Sound or American route, 
offering a land base one hundred miles nearer 
the goal than is otherwise attainable, was 
chosen; and, secondly, Cape Sheridan was 
selected to serve as a winter base, the “ Roose- 
velt”” being anchored there after her perilous 
passage of the Sound. The same choice of 
route and winter base was made, it will be re- 
membered, three years earlier, when the coveted 
prize was all but won in a dash to the then 
“farthest North.” Third on this list of essen- 
tials comes the sledge with its team of Eskimo 
dogs, and fourth the Eskimo himself “ for the 
rank and file of the sledge party.” Besides the 
indispensable presence of a strong company of 
these hardy natives from Cape York onward, a 
smaller number served in the auxiliary sledg- 
ing parties when the final move northward over 
the ice began, and four actually accompanied 
Commander Peary to the Pole itself. These, 
with Matthew Henson, the faithful and experien- 
ced colored assistant, were the only sharers in 
the glory of their leader's success at the very 

*Tux Norra Pore. Its Discovery in 1909 under the 
Auspices of the Peary Arctic Club. By Robert E. Peary. 
With an Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt, and a Fore- 


word by Gilbert H. Grosvenor. Illustrated. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 








last. Of his band as a whole, all of whom but 
one (the lamented Professor Marvin, drowned 
in a lead covered with thin ice) he brought 
home in safety, the author writes : 

“I was extremely fortunate in the personnel of this 

last and successful expedition, for in choosing the men I 
had the membership of the previous expedition to draw 
from. A season in the Arctic is a great test of char- 
acter. One may know a man better after six months 
with him beyond the Arctic circle than after a lifetime 
of acquaintance in cities. There is something — I 
know not what to call it — in those frozen spaces that 
brings a man face to face with himself and with his 
companions; if he is a man, the man comes out; and, if 
he is a cur, the cur shows as quickly.” 
The story of the expedition, from the “ Roose- 
velt’s” leaving New York, July 6, 1908, to 
Commander Peary’s arrival at the pole, April 6, 
1909, and the return of the party in the sum- 
mer of the latter year, is familiar in outline to 
every newspaper-reader. In more detail it is 
known to readers of the magazine that has 
already published the greater part of the ex- 
plorer’s narrative. But for the complete ac- 
count, with its one hundred and ten striking 
illustrations from photographs taken on the 
spot, eight of them skilfully colored, one must 
go to the book itself, a few further extracts 
from which will here be given. 

Again and again is the reader made to 
admire the grim determination and cool courage 
of the Arctic explorer. Not that any formal 
and deliberate accounts are given of obstacles 
overcome or dangers faced ; these things are to 
be read mostly between the lines, now and then 
in a passing reference or casual mention. For 
example, the fact that the author has for the 
last eleven years been obliged to make the best 
of his way about on feet that northern frosts 
have reduced literally to stumps, transpires in 
a natural if not unavoidable explanation of less 
than a line of print. And again, in a short 
passage, a few of the negative delights of Arctic 
sledging are brought within the reader’s appre- 
hension. 


“Tt was so cold much of the time on this last journey 
that the brandy was frozen solid, the petroleum was 
white and viscid, and the dogs could hardly be seen for 
the steam of their breath. The minor discomfort of 
building every night our narrow and uncomfortable 
snow houses, and the cold bed platform of that igloo 
on which we must snatch such hours of rest as the 
exigencies of our desperate enterprise permitted us, 
seem hardly worth mentioning in comparison with the 
difficulties of the main proposition itself.” 

On nights of especial danger, when the parting 
of the ice under the sleeper’s chilly bed might 
precipitate him into the still more chilly water, 
the party slept with mittens on ; otherwise the 
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undressing for the night seems to have consisted 
of removing the mittens, which were then placed 
within instant reach. Not infrequently the 
only pause between two marches was for eating 
and a short rest, without sleep. Darkness there 
was none, of course, after the start had fairly 
been made for the Pole. 

The number and variety of mischances that 
had to be as far as possible guarded against, 
any one of which might have summarily defeated 
the object of the expedition, are something 
appalling to think of, so that it seems little 
short of a miracle that success was actually 
achieved. Such a conjunction of favorable, or 
not too adverse, conditions might not, even 
with the best of planning and foresight, be 
encountered again in centuries; and only a man 
of long special training and of indomitable 
purpose would be able to take advantage of the 
opportunity. Colonel Roosevelt well says in 
his brief Introduction : 

“ Probably few outsiders realize the well-nigh incredi- 
ble toil and hardship entailed ia such an achievement 
as Peary’s; and fewer still understand how many years 
of careful training and preparation there must be before 
the feat can be even attempted with any chance of suc- 
cess. A ‘dash for the pole’ can be successful only if 
there have been many preliminary years of painstaking, 
patient toil. Great physical hardihood and endurance, 
ap iron will and unflinching courage, the power of com- 
mand, the thirst for adventure, and a keen and far- 
‘sighted intelligence — all these must go to the make-up 
of the successful arctic explorer; and these, and more 
than these, have gone to the make-up of the chief of 
successful arctic explorers, of the man who succeeded 
where hitherto even the best and the bravest had failed.” 

The Foreword contributed by the editor of 
the “ National Geographic Magazine ” concludes 
a useful eighteen-page sketch of north-polar 
exploration from the first part of the sixteenth 
century, with a well-considered tribute to Com- 
mander Peary. 

“The prize of four centuries of striving yielded at 
last to the most persistent and scientific attack ever 
waged against it. Peary’s success was made possible 
by long experience, which gave him a thorough knowl- 
edge of the difficulties to be overcome, and by an un- 
usual combination of mental and physical power —a 
resourcefulness which enabled him to find a way to sur- 
mount all obstacles, a tenacity and courage which knew 


no defeat, and a physical endowment such as nature 
gives to few men.” 


The author himself modestly ascribes his suc- 
cess “‘ to experience ; to the courage, endurance 
and devotion of the members of the expedition, 
who put all there was in them into the work; and 
to the unswerving faith and loyalty of the officers, 
members, and friends of the Peary Arctic Club, 
who furnished the sinews of war, without which 
nothing could have been accomplished.” 





In addition to the attainment of the Pole, a 
small contribution was made to geography by 
the exploration of Clements Markham Inlet to 
its head, this being but a few days’ journey 
along the coast of Grant Land from the winter 
quarters. Another minor event of considerable 
interest is related in the closing chapter. 

* MacMillan while taking tidal observations at Fort 
Conger on Lady Franklin Bay, to connect our work at 
Capes Sheridan, Columbia, Bryant, and Jesup with the 
observations of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition of 
1881-83, found still some remains of the supplies of the 
disastrous Greely expedition of 1881-84. They included 
canned vegetables, potatoes, hominy, rhubarb, pemmi- 
can, tea, and coffee. Strange to say, after the lapse of 
a quarter of a century, many of these supplies were still 
in good condition, and some of them were eaten with 
relish by various members of our party. One of the 
finds was a text book which had belonged to Lieutenant 
Kislingbury, who lost his life with the Greely party. 
Upon its flyleaf it bore this inscription: ‘To my dear 
father, from his affectionate son, Harry Kislingbury. 
May God be with you and return you safely to us.’ 
Greely’s old coat was also found lying on the ground. 
This also was in good condition and I believe MacMillan 
wore it for some days.” 

One notes with approval that the book con- 
tains only two references, brief and colorless, 
to Dr. Frederick A. Cook; and Mr. Harry 
Whitney’s name likewise occurs twice. Three 
appended papers give tidal and other observa- 
tions ; facsimiles of certain other important 
observations, and of original certificates relating 
to the polar sledge journey ; and a “ Report of 
the sub-committee of the National Geographic 
Society on Peary’s Records, and Some of the 
Honors Awarded for the Attainment of the 
Pole.” An index and a large map conclude 
the volume. The handsome workmanship of the 
book, with its many fine illustrations, obtained 
in some cases under unusual difficulties, calls 
for unstinted praise. It is indeed a “ unique” 
record of a heroic achievement. 


Percy F. BicKneE.LL. 








THE LAW AND GOSPEL OF ART.* 


The difficulty of finding an appropriate and 
effective title has kept many a worthy book 
from coming to the attention of the class of 
readers who would find most profit in reading 
it. In naming his masterly analysis of the 
philosophy of art in its application to pictorial 
composition, ** Notes on the Science of Picture- 
Making,” the Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery has heavily handicapped a work which 

*Norgs on THE Scrence oF Picrure-Maxkinc. By 


C. J. Holmes, Slade Professor of the Fine Arts in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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should be read by everyone interested in the 
fine arts. It is not, as the title would indicate, 
a technical treatise for the instruction of art 
students. Nor is its appeal solely to artists 
and art critics, though they may read it with 
advantage. The truth is, Mr. Holmes has writ- 
ten a very remarkable book. In it he has set 
forth the whole law and gospel of art, carrying 
the analysis further than other authors have 
done, and applying it with simple directness to 
the practical questions involved in making pic- 
tures and in forming an intelligent opinion of 
their merit. Such technical matters as enter into 
the discussion are dealt with in plain language 
requiring no special education or familiarity 
with studio terminology for its comprehension. 

A significant note is struck in the opening 
sentence of the Introduction : 

“The blunders which we continually make in our 
estimates of contemporary painting, and the incessant 
squabbles between painters themselves, do not argue 
that art criticism so far has been of much practical use, 
either to the world in general, or to the limited class of 
persons who might be expected to read it.” 

Mr. Holmes then goes on to say: 


“So far as the general public is concerned, the 
westhetic philosopher may be absolved for his non- 
success. If he has failed to teach it the principles of 
reason, judgment, and good taste, no other kind of a 
philosopher has been much more successful. Yet when 


we come to the restricted class of educated persons who 
have been closely connected with the Fine Arts in some 
capacity or other, the esthetic philosopher has been 


more conspicuously ineffective. The musician and the 
man of letters no longer dispute except over trifles, 
but artists are still at open war over what would seem 
to be the very rudiments of taste: School fights with 
School and Society with Society.” 

The reasons for this are admittedly not easy 
to give, and Mr. Holmes perhaps overlooks 
some of them in ascribing as the principal one 
the endeavor to formulate a canon of perfect 
ideal beauty as the foundation of artistic suc- 
cess. There can be little room for doubt, how- 
ever, of the effect upon ideas respecting the fine 
arts, of reliance upon such a canon. Not only 
does the relativity of beauty result in great 
divergence of views as to the type itself, but, 
as is pertinently asserted in the book before us, 
the secondary effects of regarding a fixed canon 
of ideal beauty as a criterion have been “ no 
less calamitous than its primary statement.” 


“It was soon recognized by thoughtful minds that 
this canon not only failed to account for the admitted 
excellencies of many great works of art but was actually 
inconsistent with them. To explain the discrepancy 
* Truth to Nature,’ interpreted in a thousand different 
senses, was called in; and until the latter half of the 
nineteenth century (when ‘Truth to Nature’ began to 
occupy the field alone), the efforts of painters and critics 





alike were devoted to reconciling somehow these shifting 
opposites. The result has been utter chaos, disastrous 
to artists both directly and indirectly.” 

Another stumbling block is found in the 
appeal to tradition : 

“ The revival of any past tradition, however splendid 
its record, is a perilous business ; for unless it can be 
adapted to the decorative and intellectual needs of the 
period of its renaissance, it will be futile and pedantic.” 

These words are eminently sound. So also 
are those with which the introduction closes: 

« The true logical foundation of the Fine Arts is inex- 
tricably connected with their concrete function, mate- 
rials, and processes: and no abstract philosophising 
which has neglected these essential factors has produ- 
ced any fruit but fine words, conflicting judgments, and 
bad painting. It is upon the practical sciences of 
picture-making, of sculpture-making and the like, and 
not upon any group of abstract ideas, that the esthetic 
philosopher of the future will have to erect the com- 
plete all-embracing theory which will enable artists to 
be peaceable, art patrons to be confident, and art critics 
to be unanimous.” 

Though the time when such unanimity of 
opinion will prevail is seemingly far in the 
future, and widely varying views may be heard 
on every hand, those expressed by Mr. Holmes 
in this book are nevertheless in accord with 
those held by the small circle of the most emi- 
nent critics and connoisseurs of the present 
day. It is not the novelty of the views but the 
novelty and clarity of their presentment that 
make the book notable. The cogency of thé 
reasoning is helped by the modesty with which 
these views are stated: the orderly plan upon 
which the work is laid out make the answers to 
many perplexing and oft controverted questions 
easy to be understood. 

In no other way can so accurate an impres- 
sion of the quality of the book be conveyed as 
by letting the author speak for himself. What 
could be more true than the following words? 
Do they not go to the very root of the ques- 
tions, how should we paint? and how should 
we appreciate and judge paintings? 

“The true painter’s emotion sums up and concen- 
trates his experiences in terms of paint, as the poet 
sums up his experiences in terms of rhythm. It seizes 
on the facts of the subject that are essential to pictorial 
expression and rejects all others. It emphasises these 
selected facts by all the devices of the painter’s art, by 
rhythm of line, by the spacing and disposition of the 
masses, by light and shade, by colour, and by the very 
handling of the paint, till the result is a harmonious 
pictorial statement in which the various elements unite to 
serve the artist’s purpose. 

“To make good pictures the painter needs the stim- 
ulus of emotion just as does the poet... We must 
never forget that the emotion which the painter has to 
cultivate is not the emotion of the poet, the musician, 
or the archwologist, but the emotion which is stirred by 
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the pictorial aspect of things, and by that aspect alone. 
Whatever charm his subject may have for him by reason 
of its association with life or literature, he will make a 
bad picture of it if he allows the thought of this charm 
to come between him and the thought of its pictorial 
aspect.” 

‘These conclusions are not mere dicta. They are 
the result of an extended inquiry that neglects 
neither the point of view of the artist nor that 
of the observer, that takes into consideration 
materials and technical processes as well as the 
metaphysical basis upon which sound thought 
must rest. Two more of them insistently invite 
quotation : 

« There is a constant hesitation in the popular mind 
as to whether the subject-matter of a picture, its inner 
significance, is more important than its technical expres- 
sion, its outward decorative aspect. There can be no 
real doubt as to the truth. As music conveys its mean- 
ing to us through the ear, so a picture must convey its 
meaning to us through the eye. It is through the visible 
attractiveness of its pattern of interwoven lines and 
tones and colours that we must be introduced to the 
significance of the images which the pattern includes. 
Decoration therefore has always a definite precedence 
over Significance in all good pictures. The moment 
the position is reversed; when a canvas appeals to the 
mind rather than to the eye; when we think of the story 
it tells before our eyes have been gladdened by the 
attractiveness of its general appearance — when Signifi- 
eance in short, has taken precedence of Decoration — 
the thing is an Illustration, not a Picture. 

“The great problem in connection with the subject 
matter of painting is the relation of art to nature. 
‘Truth to Nature,’ as we have seen, is one of those 
phrases which people are apt to use as if it were an 
infallible touchstone for works of art, without consider- 
ing for a moment that, had this been so absolutely, the 
great masters would not be great, and the best works 
of art would be those which most nearly resemble our 
modern colour-photography.” 


It remains to be said that profound though 
the book is, it is most pleasant to read. Clear- 
ness of thought finds expression in unusual 
felicity of statement.’ Few of those who dip 
into Mr. Holmes’s pages will be content to lay 
the volume aside without going through it more 


than once. Freperick W. Gooxin. 








BY AND ABOUT MR. SHAW.* 


Mr. Bernard Shaw is more written about 
nowadays than writing. Two of his friends have 
discussed him brilliantly under the captions of 
“Heretic ” and « Iconoclast ”; no book on mod- 
ern drama or modern Socialism is complete with- 
out its fling at him —or its eulogy. Finally 

*Berwarp Suaw as Artist-PaiLosoruer. By Renée 

. New York: John Lane Company. 


Soctatism AND SuprRiorn Brars. A Reply to Mr. Mal- 
lock. By Bernard Shaw. New York: John Lane Company. 














Mr. Chesterton has written a characteristically 
entertaining critical biography, which Mr. Shaw 
appraised most divertingly in the London 
** Nation ”; and now Miss Renée M. Deacon has 
produced a sort of student’s primer of Shavian 
philosophy, in which Mr. Shaw’s dramatic 
theory, conception of life, and artistic function 
are laid down with an uncritical admiration 
unfortunate for the book but interesting as show- 
ing the complete recognition which its gifted 
subject has received. Heretic and Iconoclast 
of course, but also prophet; to be defined in 
simple terms for those who read (because it is 
the thing) and run. 

Meanwhile, “ Getting Married,” “ The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma,” and “ Blanco Posnet” are, 
according to the publishers, “in press,” where 
they have remained, for reasons best known, 
probably, to Mr. Shaw, through divers pub- 
lishing seasons. The only play of Mr. Shaw’s 
that has appeared recently in print is a suffra- 
gette farce in one act, intended for amateur 
production, entitled “ Press Cuttings”; and 
even that has not been brought out on this side 
of the water. But in the meantime the staid 
columns of “ The Times” have been often 
leavened by Shavian controversy. There have 
been tilts with Mr. Frohman over the Repertory 
Theatre, tilts with the tax-collector over Mrs. 
Shaw’s income tax, tilts with various persons 
about Socialism, tilts with musical critics about 
Strauss, tilts, most frequent and most diverting, 
over the stage censorship. Sometime, per- 
haps, a book will be made of Mr. Shaw’s contro- 
versies, and like Whistler’s “Gentle Art” it will 
be a classic in its kind. For if nobody else can 
write Shaw plays, so nobody can match Mr. 
Shaw for keen, merciless, compact argument — 
whirlwind argument, which states its adversary’s 
position with cool, cruel irony, characterizes it 
with frank, brilliant impertinence, and proves 
the contrary with a sweep of splendid general 
izations supported by an almost impregnabk: 
array of detail. As Mr. Shaw puts it : 

“Why cannot a man write bad political econom, 
without coupling it with an attack on the Fabias 
Society? The profit is naught; the retribution sudden, 
swift, and fearful.” 

« Sudden, swift, and fearful ” also the retribu 
tion exacted from those who fall foul of Mr 
Shaw’s other favorite doctrines and institutions 

A brilliant example of Mr. Shaw’s contro- 
versial writings is the little book entitled 
* Socialism and Superior Brains,” which is all, 
it appears, that we are to have from him at 
present. It began in “ The Times,” as a reply 
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to Mr. W. H. Mallock and a defence of Mr. 
Keir Hardie ; it has grown to a Fabian publi- 
cation, containing the original correspondence, 
with explanations, and also an earlier reply 
to Mr. Mallock, on the same issues, first 
printed in 1894 in the “ Fortnightly Review.” 
Mr. Mallock’s blunder, as stated by Mr. Shaw, 
is to conclude “ that because ability can produce 
wealth and is rare, and men who are rich are 
also rare, these rich and rare ones must also be 
the able ones.” Mr. Shaw shows, with his 
customary cheerful completeness, that there is 
indeed no connection between the possession 
of wealth and “Superior Brains,” that truly 
‘«‘ Superior Brains ’’ demand no such connection, 
that “ Superior Brains ” are at once wasted and 
overpaid, under present conditions, by the idle 
rich, and that they will find their paradise in 
Social- Democracy, where selfishness and stupid- 
ity will be disqualified, and ability may shine 
forth — exactly as now, for a small salary and 
other valuable considerations. Mr. Chesterton 
has pointed out, among Mr. Shaw’s character- 
istic merits, the rare union of intelligence with 
intelligibility. It is the wide recognition of this 
delightful quality that will cause many persons 
not particularly interested in “the rent of 
ability’ or in the Fabian Socialist Series, to 
read Mr. Shaw’s reply to Mr. Mallock just 
because it is Mr. Shaw’s. 

To return for a moment to Miss Deacon’s 
study of the “artist-philosopher”: it has glaring 
faults, but it will serve, possibly better than 
more critical and comprehensive accounts of 
the matter, to equip the bewildered beginner 
with some idea of what this very modern drama- 
tist is driving at. It is an attempt, evidently, at 
purely objective treatment, an attitude rendered 
difficult to maintain by the peculiarities of the 
Shaw dramas. It is an attempt, also, to explain 
Mr. Shaw out of his own prefaces,— a method 
not without disadvantages, particularly when 
indiscriminately followed. For instance, Mr. 
Shaw drops the truism that conflict is essential 
to drama, merely to lead up to the characteri- 
zation of the especial sort of conflict that he is 
interested in; but Miss Deacon confines herself 
to showing that Mr. Shaw’s plays involve con- 
flict. Here, as in other cases, a background 
of comparative criticism would have saved the 
situation. Miss Deacon is also fond of danger- 
ous superlatives such as that no dramatic author 
* has insisted so strongly on the social side of 
life,” or that the Shaw “ view of woman is at 
once the most practical and the most trans- 
cendentally spiritual.” But she emphasizes 








thoroughly some salient points of the Shaw 
gospel ; and persons who have read the plays, 
the prefaces, and the Chesterton biography, 
and still want more light — or those whom the 
popular outcry over the complexity of the Shaw 
paradox has frightened—are hopefully referrede 
to this most recent presentation of the subject. 


Epitra Keiioee Dunton. 








GROVE’S DICTIONARY COMPLETED.* 





Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,” revised, enlarged, and brought down to 
date, is at last completed in five volumes, and 
will take its place in musical libraries as the 
only comprehensive and reliable reference in 
the English language. This statement, how- 
ever, must be taken conditionally, for if the 
new edition of Riemann’s Encyclopedia shall 
be translated, then Grove will have a superior 
in critical discernment and thoroughness of 
research, as well as in scholarly ability. 

The fifth and concluding volume of Grove, 
just published, contains four notable biogra- 
phies,—those of Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Weber, 
and Verdi, the latter being a considerable en- 
largement of the one in the first edition. The 
life of Tchaikovsky by Mrs. Newmarch, his re- 
cognized biographer, is admirably written, and 
throws an interesting light upon his personal 
peculiarities and unfortunate domestic experien- 
ces. It is indeed in many ways the most valu- 
able biographical contribution to the dictionary. 
The most enlightening technical essays are those 
upon “Tone,” “Time,” “Temperament,” 
“ Tonic Sol-Fa,” “ Variations,”’ and the “Violin,” 
including the other members of the violin family. 

American readers will naturally look with the 
greatest interest for American subjects. These 
include life sketches of Theodore Thomas, 
Samuel P. Tuckerman the organist, Franz 
van der Stiicken, Alexander W. Thayer, George 
S. Whiting, Marie van Zandt, and Carl 
Zerrahn. It is satisfactory to observe that Mr. 
Thayer is at last recognized as worthy a place 
in Grove. The man who spent the leisure of a 
lifetime in preparing a life of Beethoven, and 
succeeded after most patient and elaborate 
research in correcting a thousand errors with 
which previous biographies are crammed, cer- 
tainly deserves this much of honor. His book 





* Grove’s DicrionaRy oF Music anp Musicians. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. Edited by J. A. Fuller-Mait- 
land. Volume V., completing the work. Illustrated. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
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on Beethoven is as monumental an achievement 
as Spitta’s life of Bach, and must always stand 
as the unquestioned and final reference. It is 
somewhat curious that it has taken two biog- 
raphers to write a brief sketch of Theodore 
Thomas. It is disappointing that the joint 
effort is inadequate and superficial, and throws 
no light upon the ability of the great conductor, 
his musicianship, his achievements, or his early 
labors as the pioneer of orchestral music in the 
United States. Furthermore, it is somewhat 
exasperating that the inconsequential collabor- 
ation is accompanied by the poorest of Mr. 
Thomas’s portraits. The only remaining Ameri- 
ean topic, which is not American except by 
adoption, is “ Yankee Doodle,” and this gives 
Mr. Carl Sonneck, the learned pundit who 
presides over the Musical Department of the 
Congressional Library, an opportunity to in- 
dulge in nearly four pages of queries and con- 
j that leave the reader at last in a fog 
about a subject which could be of no great 
consequence even if the truth about it were 
known. As many countries claim the nativity of 
“Yankee Doodle ” as cities did that of Homer. 
Fortunately our own is the most shadowy of all. 
It is a little singular that Mr. Sonneck in his 
massive research was not moved to inquire if 
Beethoven had “ Yankee Doodle” in mind when 
he wrote the vocal theme of the last movement 
of his Ninth Symphony. 

Grove’s Dictionary has many omissions. 
Some subjects are overworked, some others 
have scant justice done them. But, taken as a 
whole, it is the only English dictionary we have, 
and it is our most important work of musical 
reference. To compile such a work is a well- 
nigh herculean task, and omissions must be 
expected and manner of treatment should be 
accounted for by the points of view. It is the 
work of many and skilful hands, and their work 
has been carefully edited by Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland, who has improved upon the previous 
volumes, bearing the distinguished name of Sir 
George Grove. All musical students and lovers 
of music will thank him for it. American musi- 
cians will be grateful that they have at last been 
recognized in an English Dictionary; and if 
some of them have been omitted, and others 
slightly treated, they must wait with patience 
until the time comes when we may have an 
American “ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians.” That time may not be so far distant 
as Dr. Friedlander, the Berlin-Harvard exchange 


professor, thinks. Gerorce P. Upron. 





AN AMERICAN SERIES OF GENERAL 
HISTORY.* 


The unquestioned success of the “« American 
Science Series,” and its recognized usefulness 
in presenting the various fields of science in a 
simple yet thorough manner, have led to an 
attempt to perform a like service to the realm 
of history. According to the publishers’ an- 
nouncement, the “‘ American Historical Series ” 
is to consist of eight text-books written by 
American scholars under the editorial super- 
vision of Professor Charles H. Haskins, of 
Harvard University, containing ‘“ comprehen- 
sive, systematic, and authoritative” informa- 
tion, and, while preserving “descriptive as 
well as narrative” form, giving due atten- 
tion to “economic and social conditions and 
to institutional development.” The plan is 
certainly ambitious, but the design is excel- 
lent and if successfully executed will not only 
present an evidence of American scholarship, 
but will offer the educational and reading 
public a series of very useful handy reference 
works on history. 

The first volume to appear is “ Europe since 
1815,” by Professor Charles D. Hazen, of 
Smith College. If Mr. Hazen’s work were to 
be rated upon the basis of comparison with the 
older and standard brief histories of the period, 
it would in most cases suffer by its inferiority 
in vividness, or in picturesqueness of presen 
tation. Fyffe offers a rounded and attractive 
style, Miiller a journalistic and vigorously lib- 
eral interpretation, Andrews trustworthy facts 
from a fluent pen, and Seignobos an unusual 
lucidity that redeems his work from heaviness. 
The present volume cannot compete with these 
older works in their special excellencies ; and it 
does not pretend to do so. Its claim to recog- 
nition is rather that as a college text-book or 
a convenient reference book it supplies certain 
deficiencies of the works above-mentioned, and 
that for the student or the busy man it presents 
a readable and handy compendium for a defi- 
nite period of history. Briefly, this purpose is 
well fulfilled. The arrangement of the work 
is good; chapter-headings and page-headings 
are well chosen ; marginal headings on each page 
aid in the search for a given topic; fourteen 
unusually clear maps explain the text ; the index 
is in every way adequate; and a well-selected 
bibliography refers to the better-known sources 

*Evurore since 1815. By Charles Downer Hazen. 
(American Historical Series.) New York: Henry Holt & 
Company. 
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and secondary works. The author has a faculty 
for clear, simple, and direct statement, and a 
condensation that at first glance is so smooth as 
to forbid realization of what must have been a 
tremendous labor, but that excites admiration 
as one comes to understand how well essential 
facts have been retained while the unessential 
have been eliminated. Mr. Hazen’s work is 
unquestionably ‘comprehensive and systematic,” 
and in so far as we have tested his facts it is 
“ authoritative.” 

The book begins with Europe at the close of 
the Napoleonic era, carries the story of national 
and international activities to the end of the 
century, and concludes with three chapters on 
Russia, Japan, and the Far East. It does not 
touch upon United States history. In so gen- 
eral a field, so briefly treated, no author could 
by any possibility be at once comprehensive and 
steadily entertaining. Thus, for the most part 
literary expression has been sacrificed to ac- 
curacy and detail. Nevertheless, Mr. Hazen 
is distinctly clever in brief characterizations of 
men, and there are many striking pen-pictures 
that should serve to fix a personality in the 
reader’s mind. One may not always agree with 
these necessarily concise estimates, yet they 
show familiarity with biographies and in addi- 
tion are frequently original and always judicial. 
Much space is given, very properly, to English 
political movements, as well as to the wonder- 
ful colonial development of the last half of the 
nineteenth century ; and here the work seems 
less a compendium and more a living story. 
For, on the whole, the book is really a com- 
pendium, excellent in itself and likely to be 
very serviceable to teachers who use it as a 
base for more expanded description, but after 
all a great storehouse of fact. The history 
presented is largely on traditional models, 
mainly political, somewhat social where social 
movements have affected politics, treating 
the more obvious causes and effects, ignoring 
largely inner causes and relations, and devoting 
less attention than the publishers’ announce- 
ment would indicate to economic and indus- 
trial development. The real merit of the work 
is that, taken all in all, it accomplishes the 
purpose of the series in offering a convenient 
and accurate hand-book. Certainly the series 
should prove acceptable and useful if the 
volumes in preparation maintain the standard 
set by the present one. 


Ernram D. Apams. 





RECENT FICTION.* 





Mr. De Morgan’s fifth novel is a surprise in 
several ways. It is only about half the average 
length of its predecessors, and it is an excursion 
into the realm of historical romance. It is also, we 
regret to say, far less interesting than the earlier 
ones. We trust that when we next meet the author, 
it will be again in the Victorian environment which 
is so peculiarly fitted to his genius. “An Affair of 
Dishonor” deals with the early years of the Restor- 
ation, and the London Plague, of which we hear at 
a distance, serves to fit the date exactly. Sir Oliver 
Raydon is an English country gentleman who has 
seduced the daughter of a neighbor. Challenged to 
a duel by the outraged father, Sir Oliver meets his 
antagonist, and kills him. The slaying is not hon- 
orable, even from the peculiar ethical standpoint of 
the duellist, for the mortal thrust is given after the 
enemy has already received a wound that should 
have ended hostilities. The murderer then wrestles 
with the problem of breaking the news to his mis- 
tress, and solves it by a cowardly evasion. Before 
she can learn of it, he has carried her off to another 
of his estates — a remote and desolate place on the 
coast of the North Sea —and there keeps her in 
ignorance of what has happened. The means of dis- 
closure is provided by the woman’s brother, return- 
ing from Virginia, wounded and temporarily blinded 
in a sea fight with the Dutch, and cast upon the 
very shores of Sir Oliver's estate. Here he is nursed 
back to life and sight by his sister, who does not 
reveal to him the bond that is between them. 
Finally she lets the secret out, and it transpires also 
that she is the mistress of his host and not the wife. 
Even then neither of them knows of the father’s 
murder, and it is only when the brother returns to 
his ancestral home that he learns the full extent of 
Sir Oliver’s villainy. When the dreadful news at 
last reaches the woman, she takes flight from the 
man whom she must henceforth hate, although she 
cannot root out from her heart all of the old affee- 
tion. Then there is a duel between the brother and 
Sir Oliver, in which the latter is generously spared, 
then the death of Sir Oliver’s wife makes possible 
a partial and tardy reparation, and the wronged 

*Awnw Arrair or DisHonor. By William De Morgan. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 

Rest Harrow. A Comedy of Resolution. 
Hewlett. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

A Man’s Man. By Ian Hay. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Tue Creators. A Comedy. By May Sinclair. New 
York: The Century Co. 

Tae Gotpen Centirepe. By Louise Gerard. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 

Tue Native Bory. By I. A. R. Wylie. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs—Merrill Company. 

Armsa Paics. By Robert W. Chambers. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 


Tae Hussann’s Story. By David Graham Phillips. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
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woman consents to marry him for the sake of their 
unborn child. Sir Oliver, who is an epileptic, comes 
to a miserable end, and the story trickles out to a 
coaclusion reached in Mr. De Morgan’s favorite 
way of indirection. The work has considerable 
power as a psychological study, but the theme chosen 
demands a much larger proportion of action than it 
gets, and the total effect is inclined to be wearisome. 
Probably the author could not write a poor novel if 
he tried, but the present production brings with it 
an acute sense of disappointment, so inadequately 
does it exhibit the gifts of humor and tender senti- 
ment that are the charm of “Joseph Vance” and 
“Somehow Good.” It is an artificial piece of work 
at best, and the spontaneous geniality of the earlier 
novels is sadly missing from its pages. 

Mr. Hewlett’s “ Rest Harrow ” is the third section 
of the delectable comedy (previously comprising 
“Open Country ” and “ Halfway House ”) in which 
the vagaries of Jack Senhouse are described for us, 
and illuminated by copious outpourings of his thought 
in the form of monologue and epistle. We imagine 
it to be the conclusion of the whole matter, as far as 
the public is concerned, and it is just as well that it 
should be, because his eccentric individualism begins 
to pall, and his philosophy of conduct — if it may be 
given so pretentious a designation — has now been 
expounded with some superfluity of iteration. The 
present story, which is not much of a story at best, 
carries on the tale of his philanderings with Sanchia 
to the culminating night in the open, when she has 
come to him for a final refuge from the influences that 
seek to shape her life in the conventional mould. 

“They talked long and late, walking down the valley to 
the farmstead for bread. On this, with milk and fruit, they 
supped after Sanchia had bathed, and clad herself in one of 
his Moorish robes. Hooded and folded in this she sat at 
meat, and Senhouse, filled with the Holy Ghost, discoursed at 
large. The past they took for granted, the present was but 
a golden frame for the throbbing blue of the days to come.” 
We can well believe the statement that Senhouse 
“ discoursed at large.” Coleridge once said to Lamb: 
“Charles, did you ever hear me preach?” “TI never 
heard you do anything else,” was the prompt reply. 
We trust that the “blue of the days to come” is to 
be taken poetically, and not as indicating the hue of 
Sanchia’s musings after her final break with society. 
We are of course glad that she is quit of Ingram, 
who is a brute, and no sort of mate for her, but we 
cannot help wondering if “the days to come” will 
not reduce her to Tennyson’s condition after his ten 
weeks’ sojourn at FitzGerald’s “table of Pythagoras,” 
seeming at first “a thing enskied,” and finally fall- 
ing “from that half-spiritual height chill’d,” and 
turning to the fleshpots with zest. 

The author of “A Man’s Man” has a marked 
talent for humorous description, and he is apt to let 
it get the better of his narrative intent. His picture 
of Coney Island may be given as a brief example. 

“Take Margate and Douglas and Blackpool, and pile 
them into an untidy heap; throw in a dozen Fun-Cities from 
Olympia and half a score of World’s Fairs from the Agri- 





cultural Hall; add some of the less reputable features of 
Earl’s Court and Neuilly Fair; include a race-course of the 
baser sort ; case the whole in wood, and people it with sallow 
gentlemen in striped jerseys and ladies answering exclusively 
to such names as Hattie, Sadie, and Mamie, reared up appar- 
ently upon an exclusive diet of peanuts and clam-chowder ; 
keep the whole multitude duly controlled and disciplined 
by a police force which, if appearances go for anything, has 
been recruited entirely from the criminal classes, and you 
will be able faintly to realize what Coney Island can do 
when it tries on a fine Sunday in summer.” 

This choice bit of characterization is only one out of 
many; the story as a whole is consequently dis- 
jointed and episodical. Nevertheless, there is 
enough of a continuous story to hold the attention, 
while the author’s cleverness and unfailing humor 
make us quite willing to forgo what would otherwise 
be our demand for a more closely-knit tale. Mr. 
Hay recounts for us the fortunes of one Hughie 
Marrable, who first appears as a student at Cam- 
bridge, and qualifies as a hero by an exploit at 
Bumps, whereby his crew wins the Head of the 
River. Hughie then knocks about the world for ten 
years, working his way for the fun of the thing, and 
mingling for choice in the most disreputable society 
he can find. All this is lightly passed over, and 
when we meet him at Coney Island he is on his way 
home to settle down as an English gentleman. His 
Quixotic championship of a distressed damsel results 
in his being shanghaied in New York, and shipped 
on board a tramp freighter which is to be scuttled in 
mid-ocean for the insurance. The scuttling is duly 
started, and the rascally crew take to the boats, but 
Hughie is left on board with three other men, the 
holes are plugged up, and the freighter, still good for 
about four knots, is taken to port. Thus end Hughie’s 
Wanderjahre. After attending to the captain and 
his owner, and seeing them retired from society for 
a term of years, he finds himself confronted with a 
new sort of problem. He has been made the guardian 
of a girl—a child when he had last seen her, a beau- 
tiful but wayward young woman upon his return — 
and falls in love with her. He bungles the affair a 
good deal, so that the entire latter half of the book 
is needed to set things to rights. After keeping 
him on tenter-hooks long enongh to get the full en- 
jeyment of the sport, Joey capitulates, and all is 
well. It is a very joyous book, and the writer’s 
powers of characterization are much out of the 
common. 

“There was nothing in contemporary literature 
to compare with the serene, inspired audacity of 
Jane Holland.” One might take this quotation from 
“ The Creators” as a reasonably accurate character- 
ization of Miss Sinclair, who combines audacity with 
serenity in a fashion somewhat startling even to this 
liberal-minded generation of novel-readers. “The 
Creators” does not go quite so far in the direction 
of frankness as “ The Helpmate” did, but it says a 
good many things that are usually left unspoken. 
In a way it takes us back to Miss Sinclair’s great 
success, “The Divine Fire” for it has to do with 
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the mental processes and manifestations of genius, 
but instead of a single example it gives us half a 
dozen (reckoning Nicky, a genius manqué, as one 
of the number), equally divided between the sexes. 
And its moral seems to be that genius takes heavy 
chances when it mates. The inherent difficulty in 
the problem of taking great novelists and poets for 
heroes and heroines is that it is so hard to make 
them live up to their imputed characters. No amount 
of assertion, however vehement, will convince us 
that anyone is a genius unless his own reported 
speech bears the unmistakable signs of inspir- 
ation. Miss Sinclair came within measurable dis- 
tance of solving this problem successfully in “The 
Divine Fire,” but she comes considerably short of 
her aim in the new venture. Our chief impression 
of these writing-folk is that they are an irritable and 
neurotic set, conspicuously devoid of balance and 
common sense, rather than that they are the creative 
artists the author would like to have us think them. 
The book is immensely clever as to dialogue and 
personal description, and keeps free from long 
analytical divagations. These qualities make it un- 
usually readable, but something more than little 
touches are required for vital portraiture, and that 
something more Miss Sinclair is not quite able to 
command. The two important characters who are 
not geniuses (unfortunately married to the two who 
are) seem to be the most authentic examples of 
human nature in the whole book. 

Miss Louise Gerard is the author of a weird 
African romance called “The Golden Centipede,” 
which in point of invention should make Mr. Rider 
Haggard anxious about his laurels. In point of 
description, it is rather suggestive of the African 
tales of Mr. Harold Bindloss; and even recalls at 
times the masterly pages of Mr. Joseph Conrad. 
Unfortunately the book is badly-written, with fre- 
quent lapses from good grammar, and a most con- 
fusing use of pronouns. Over and over again the 
reader is puzzled to determine the antecedent of a 
“he” or a “him.” The golden centipede of the 
title is only a symbol, but there are real centipedes 
in the story, of the most venomous and loathsome 
sort. There are other horrors, also, piled one upon 
another until we have something more than a surfeit 
of them. In fact, the story is one of the creepiest 
that we can recall, but the plot, ingenious although 
wildly extravagant, has a certain fascination which 
partly atones for the book’s many defects of prolixity, 
cheap sentiment, and general literary shapelessness. 

Miss Wylie’s “The Native Born” is a tale of 
modern India which, while it is lacking in the 
penetrative power of Mr. Kipling and Mrs. Steel, 
is fairly comparable with the works of those writers 
in its evidence of acquaintance with the conditions 
of Indian life, and in its successful working-out of 
an intricate plot. A brief prologue describes an 
attack upon an outpost, stubbornly but hopelessly 
defended by a handful of soldiers, ending with the 
last stand and final massacre of the whites. Then, 





after an interval of a score of years, the real story 
begins in the same place, once more an English 
station. Retributive justice, although tardy, had 
been effective, and a stern hand had dealt with the 
revolting natives. The present Rajah is a young 
man who had been rescued as an infant from the 
scene of vengeance, and retained in power under an 
English protectorate. When we meet him, he is 
a deeply interesting figure, a dreamy idealist, know- 
ing little of the conquering race by actual contact, 
but much by reading and reflection. He sees in 
the English a race of heroes, and when advances 
are made to him by the society of the station, is 
only too ready to receive his new friends with open 
arms. He speedidly falls victim to the wiles of 
a designing woman and the intrigues of a speculative 
adventurer. He dares to love the one — innocent 
of the social gulf between black and white — while 
with the other he engages in a mining scheme 
which he is persuaded to look upon as a philan- 
thropic enterprise for the uplifting of his people. 
When his eyes are opened, and he learns that 
the woman has tricked him, and that the man has 
plunged him into personal dishonor, he becomes once 
more the Indian prince, implacable in his hatred, 
and fierce in his fanatical zeal for revenge. He 
determines to sweep the English settlement out of 
existence, and it seems that their doom is sealed, 
when the extraordinary fact is revealed to him that 
he is himself partly of English blood. Thus is the 
final catastrophe averted, for with the Rajah’s 
revulsion of feeling the revolt becomes powerless. 
Even the woman who has played with him expe- 
riences a change of heart, and her better self is 
aroused as she learns to appreciate his inherent 
nobility of character. The secondary interest of 
the narrative is provided by the relations of a man 
and woman, both English, who had also been pre- 
served as children from the massacre that had 
orphaned them both twenty years earlier. The 
whole plot is too intricate to be outlined in a few 
words, and so many revelations are crowded into 
the closing chapters that the effect is too confusing 
for the most satisfactory sort of story-telling. But 
the novel has both interest and power, and its tense 
dramatic climaxes indicate an unusual measure of 
literary skill. 

Our Civil War will doubtless provide subjects 
for the novelist for many years to come, and its 
possibilities still remain largely unexplored. In its 
superficial aspects, indeed, it has become fairly 
hackneyed, but the novels devoted to it that ex- 
hibit insight and breadth of treatment may almost 
be counted upon one’s fingers. “Ailsa Paige” 


comes very near to being included in this small 
group; its claim would be indisputable were it not 
for its extravagant emotional coloring and its exces- 
sive sentimentalism. Mr. Chambers must pay some 
penalty for having become a “best seller,” and he 
meets the demands of his swollen clientéle by gush- 
ing rather more than is permissible, and by an 
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indulgence in over-violent contrasts of light and 
shade. The blend of brute and idealist that he 
gives us in his hero is not exactly calculated to 
appeal to the judicious, although his youthful read- 
ers will probably think it adorable. He is at his best 
in such a bit of dialogue as the following : 

“ Curt 9” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“Tf he surrenders 

“Tt makes no difference what he does now, child.” 

“T know it. . . . They’ve dishonoured the flag. This is 


” 





“ Will it be a long war?” 

“T think not.” 

“Who will go?” 

“T don’t know. . . . Soldiers.” 

“I didn’t suppose we had enough. Where are we going 
to get more?” 

“The people—” he said absently — “everybody, I sup- 
pose. How do I know, child?” 

“ Just ordinary people ?” 

“ Just ordinary people” he responded quietly. 

If only the author had heeded the lesson of sim- 
plicity and restraint thus set himself he might have 
given us a masterpiece. As it is, he has given us 
a stirring story, told with much tenderness and 
sympathy, in which poetic suggestiveness jostles 
with harsh realism, and a group of intimately 
related and particularly interesting characters hold 
our attention closely. Mr. Chambers is at his best 
when writing romance with a historical background, 
and the present work is the best he has given us 
since his trilogy of novels dealing with the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Mr. David Graham Phillips “ has it in” for the 
American woman. To readers of his earlier novels, 
this statement will not be a surprise, although most 
of them will probably gasp at the lengths to which 
the author has permitted himself to go in “The 
Husband’s Story,” his latest diatribe against the 
despised and abhorred sex. The following blossoms 
are culled from a single early chapter. “As a rule, 
women systematically lie to their husbands about big 
things and little.” “Our women take incidental in- 
terest or no interest in their homes, in their husbands, 
in their children.” “The American woman fancies 
she is growing away from the American man. The 
truth is that while she is sitting still, playing with a 
lapful of the artificial flowers of fake culture, like a 
poor doodle-wit, the American man is growing away 
from her.” ‘The American woman is responsible 
for the dishonesty of American commercial life.” 
“Is there any line of serious endeavor in which an 
American woman is interesting and helpful and com- 
panionable to a man?” Later on, when the writer 
gets really warmed up to his task, the indictment is 
continued under other counts, so numerous and varied 
that we may at least admire the ingenuity that can 
think of so many mean things to say. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Phillips has not the equipment of the 
Juvenal he would like to appear; his generalizations 
are too sweeping to be impressive, and the incurable 
vulgarity of his expresssion excites nothing but dis- 
gust. Posing as an indignant satirist, he is in fact 





nothing more than a common scold. The particular 
story which he tells here (or has told for him in the 
first person) is so utterly untypical even of the pluto- 
cratic society which he holds up to reprobation, and 
is given us with such crude coloring and strident 
emphasis, that it can make no appeal to any order 
of intelligence higher than that which is moved by 
the revivalist exhorter or the writer of yellow 
editorials. Of course, there are many people of that 
low order of intelligence by whom he may be taken 
seriously, and to such he must look for his public. 
There is no more mischievous kind of writing than 
that which thus uses a moral purpose to cloak an 
unbridled sensationalism based upon a wild distortion 
of actual human character. 


Witt1aAM Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Gueed “The tail of the comet S. T. C.” 
agrand-niece was what some one once called the 
of Coleridge. —_ late Mary E. Coleridge, who said of 
herself, “I have no fairy godmother, but lay claim 
to a fairy great-great-uncle.” In the memoir pre- 
fixed to “Gathered Leaves from the Prose of Mary 
E. Coleridge” (Dutton) Miss Edith Sichel speaks 
of Mary as the great-niece of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, and of the latter as the great-uncle of 
Mary. Whatever the exact degree of kinship, some- 
thing of the Coleridgean genius for both creative 
and critical work reappeared in the niece, whose 
short life of forty-six years (1861-1907) is memor- 
able to us for the novels, stories, essays, and poems 
that attested her lively imagination, her love of 
beauty, her warmth of feeling, and her pure delight 
in the creations of genius. To those who knew her 
personally she seems to have possessed, with all her 
shyness and whimsicality, great charm and many 
graces. The warmth of heart that made her the 
truest of friends was not inferior to the bright- 
ness of intelligence that enabled her to master 
Hebrew before she was nineteen and to become an 
early and ardent lover of Greek literature in the 
original. The short stories printed in “Gathered 
Leaves” are reproduced from “The Cornhill 
Magazine” and other sources, and, while they illus- 
trate her liveliness of fancy, her “human insight 
and poetic oversight,” they also prove the truth of 
the criticism that her genius lacked sufficient talent 
to render it adequate support. Abruptness and 
obscurity and lack of construction mar her fiction. 
Her poems, mostly short and of slight texture, do 
her better justice. In literary criticism she knows 
what is good and how to commend it. Examples 
of these three kinds of writing are presented by her 
editor, and also Miss Coleridge’s “ Notes of the 
Table Talk of William Cory,”—the inspired teacher 
and erratic scholar of genius, as Miss Sichel styles 
him. Brief passages are also given from Mary 
Coleridge’s letters and diaries, and a pleasing por- 
trait of her forms the frontispiece. Bright and 
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beautiful was her character, and these qualities 
mark the memorial volume edited with such loving 
sympathy by her friend. 


The application of the principles of 
organic evolution to the explanation 
of human activities, especially those 
of a social character, is usually somewhat indirect 
and inferential. In a volume of the “ International 
Scientific Series” bearing the title “ The Evolution 
and Function of Living Purposive Matter” ( Apple- 
ton), Professor N. C. Macnamara attempts to make 
this application direct and specific. After tracing 
the structural evolution of the nervous system and 
the purposive behavior which this organ system 
subserves, through the animal series from Amoeba 
to man, the attempt is made to show that the activ- 
ities — social, economic, and religious — of a parti- 
cular group of the Irish people are the direct out- 
come of their evolutionary history. The result is 
interesting if not altogether convincing. The author's 
argument is developed in the following way. Roughly 
the first two-thirds of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of the biological literature on the progres- 
sive evolution of the higher “ purposive” types of 
animal behavior. Beginning with the simple reflex 
activities of unicellular organisms concerned in the 
getting of food and the avoidance of harmful situa- 
tions, it is shown that as we ascend the animal series 
there is a continual and gradual increase in com- 
plexity of behavior, culminating in the higher 
animals in “conscious” action. Associated with 
the increasing complexity of behavior is an increase 
in the complexity of the so-called “ purposive” 
structural elements (nervous system) of the body. 
It is then maintained that the accumulated effect of 
this evolution in the case of the end product — man 
— leads to the result that “the personal character 
or inherited instincts of human beings form a kind 
of substratum (unconscious) to their mental life, 
and constitute the real cause of most of their ac- 
tions.” The last third of the book is given to an 
attempt to substantiate this claim by a detailed and 
very interesting account of the history of the Clan- 
cuilein Sept, a division of the Dalcasian tribe of 
Celts. Here the author is at his best. He writes 
of stirring events in a stirring way. One forgets 
the biological theory, which after all is rather 
intangible in its concrete application, in the joy of 
a well-told story of an interesting people. 


Evolution 
and the Irish. 


In his chatty and rambling “ Acci- 
dents of an Antiquary’s Life” (Mac- 
millan) Mr. D. G. Hogarth, already 
known as the author of “A Wandering Scholar” 
and other writings, relates some of the minor inci- 
dents of his twenty-three years’ archeological wan- 
derings and diggings in Greece, Macedonia, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and Syria. The most important 
achievement of his that these miscellaneous reminis- 
cences touch upon seems to have been the toilsome 
but richly remunerative exploration of the site of 


Incidents of 
antiquarian 
research. 





the Artemisium, or Temple of Diana, at 
Ephesus, which Wood, its discoverer thirty years 
earlier, had left but partially explored. Gruesomely 
sensational are some passages of the author's 
description of his tomb-hunting and body-snatching 
adventures in Egypt, when, “ crawling on all fours 
in the dark, one often found the passage barred by 
a heap of dim swaddled mummies turned out of 
their coffins by some earlier snatcher of bodies; 
and over these one had to go, feeling their 
breast-bones crack under one’s knees and their 
swathed heads shift horribly this way or that under 
one’s hands.” Lucky was the temerarious grave- 
robber to escape with his life and no treasure from 
a stifling burrow “where rock was rotten and screes 
of loose chips, thrown down from plundered tombs 
above, might slip at any moment over the only 
channels of air and escape, and condemn us to the 
death of trapped rats in a most unworthy cause and 
most unpleasant company.” The usual and highly 
acceptable accompaniment of pictures from photo 
graphs, to the number of forty, is found in the vol- 
ume. As the informal record of a restless seeker 
for ancient relics, pursuing his quest somewhat in 
the spirit of the gamester or the mining prospector, 
the book is by no means so dry and dusty as the 
typical antiquary is supposed to be. 

Besides the repressive measures, 
mainly in the nature of police duties, 
directed against cruelty to animals 
and to unprotected children, a greater need is for 
that educational work which will make repressive 
measures few or needless. Much has been done in 
this direction in the last decade, both by organiza- 
tions and individuals ; and much more is likely to be 
done in the future. In this noble work the name of. 
Henry Bergh stands preéminent in this country; 
and it is fitting that Mr. Roswell C. McCrea’s ex- 
cellent report on “The Humane Movement in 
America” should have been “ prepared on the Henry 
Bergh Foundation for the Promotion of Humane 
Education in Columbia University,” and published 
at the University Press. The volume is a substan- 
tial one of 450 pages, and presents, besides a short 
biography of Henry Bergh and an account of his 
work, a considerable amount of matter relating to 
similar activities in this country. We are surprised 
at the omission of the very important work of the 
Humane Alliance, a chartered and still active organ- 
ization in New York City, founded and endowed by 
Hermon Lee Ensign, a genuine lover and protector 
of animals, who at his death ten years ago left his 
entire estate, of something like two hundred thous- 
and dollars, to the cause of the Humane Alliance. 
This society has done a remarkable work in the 
last decade in erecting marble drinking fountains, 
of artistic and serviceable design, costing about ® 
thousand dollars each, in various towns, villages and 
cities throughout the country. Between one and 
two handred of these beautiful fountains have now 
been given to the public —or, rather, to thirsty 
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dogs and horses — by this well-planned and well- 
administered benefaction. Some of Mr. Ensign’s 
writings oceupy a creditable place in humane liter- 
ature, and should have been included in the ample 
bibliographies in this volume. We are glad to see 
the unmistakable utterance of Dr. William James 
on the subject of animal viviseetion given promin- 
ence here. The various State laws for the protec- 
tion of animals and children are summarized in a 
96-page appendix. The work is a valuable one, and 
can be made still more so by a needed revision, 
should a new edition be called for. 


New glimpses WO most interesting and charming 
ofacharming personalities are disclosed in the late 
personality. Richard Watson Gilder’s volume en- 
titled “Grover Cleveland: A Record of Friendship” 
(Century Co.). The term charming would have 
appeared absurd as applied to Mr. Cleveland fifteen 
years ago, so far as his personal self had become 
known to the world. He was counted honest, cap- 
able, and obstinate; he made enemies with the 
greatest ease, and seemed to have but few friends. 
His party was forced to accept him for its leader as 
the only man who had a chance to win, and did it 
with a wry face. But this stern, reserved, pugna- 
cious politician has been shown, since he retired to 
private life, to be a lovable man with charming so- 
cial qualities and what may almost be called a genius 
for friendship. Mr. Gilder’s book is delightful in 
what it shows of his friend, and equally delightful 
in what it shows of himself, and the workmanship 
is that of the literary artist that we knew him to 
be. It consists of eighty-two brief anecdotes or 
sketches, most of them only a page or two long, 
with no connection except that each one illustrates 
some characteristic or quality or opinion or senti- 
ment of Mr. Cleveland; and there is not one of them 
that is trivial or over-laudatory in tone, or unillum- 
inating. As one reads he seems to be brought into 
personal acquaintance with the subject, and both 
admiration and love grow with the reading. Mr. 
Cleveland’s foibles and idiosyncrasies are shown, 
but they only set off his manliness, his true dignity, 
and his greatness. His reputation is meeting the 
great test, that of steady growth; unlike many who 
have stood high during their active lives, he stands 
higher in general esteem as more is known of him 
and as his career is studied. Mr. Gilder’s beauti- 
ful little book will help on that growth and appre- 
ciation. 
Familiar letters A genius for friendship and for eli- 
of istheentury citing friendly letters from his absent 
coriytiiee. friends seems to have belonged to 
Sanderson Miller, Esq., of Radway in Warwick- 
shire, man of letters, architect, and antiquary. “An 
Eighteenth-Century Correspondence” (Duffield), 
edited by Miss Lilian Dickins and Miss Mary 
Stanton, is made up of carefully preserved but never 
before published letters and parts of letters to Miller 
such men of note as the elder Pitt, the Lyttel- 





tons, the Grenvilles, Lord Dacre, the Earls of Guil- 
ford, Coventry, and Hardwicke, and many others. 
A sufficient account of Miller himself, with other 
editorial matter, is acceptably furnished by the 
careful editors. Inevitably there are many para- 
graphs, and even pages, in the four hundred and 
more of correspondence, that savor of the common- 
place. On the other hand an occasional new light 
is thrown on a historic character, as in Pitt’s play- 
ful and sprightly style of addressing his dear friend, 
which shows him to have been more genial and less 
stern and formal than our mental picture of the 
great man. To Miller on the eve of a visit to 
Wroxton he writes: “May the grand Landskip 
Painter, the Sun, spread his highest colouring o’er 
the sweet scene, and the fairest Naiad of the Lake 
frisk all her frolick Fancy at the Cascade, and be, 
what you must ever think a pretty Girl, most 
charming in her Fall.” From Deane Swift, near 
kinsman and biographer of the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
many lively letters are given. But the attractions 
of the book, to readers fond of familiar correspond- 
ence, are too many to specify in detail. By a natural 
and perhaps unconscious assimilation of eighteenth- 
century style, the editors allow themselves to use an 
occasional obsolete term, as in calling Miller an 
“antiquarian,” and in referring to “an Austrian 
General of Irish extract.” The work is fully illus- 
trated and indexed. 


It is almost impossible for an Amer- 
ican to express his first impressions 
of England. In vain he tries to 
convey to his untravelled countrymen the effect of 
English landscape, with its smooth velvety enclos- 
ures, lush hedgerows, old-fashioned villages, grey 
church-towers, ancient farm and manor houses, 
stately castles, and winding white roads. He is 
forced to admit that our own rural districts are as 
substantially built upon, covered with virtually the 
same crops, laid out in fields of the English pattern, 
and diversified with about the same amount of 
woodland. Yet—even apart from buildings — 
ordinary, gracious, ornate England differs abso- 
lutely not only from our own country but from 
almost all others in the world, with a quality and 
prodigious contrast almost indescribable. It so hap- 
pens that the English shrine most visited by Amer- 
ericans, — the birthplace of Shakespeare — is also 
in the heart of some of the most characteristic and 
beautiful of English scenery. Hence, many Amer- 
icans make their first, and sometimes their last, 
acquaintance with England by way of Stratford, on 
the banks of the river Avon. Accordingly, Mr. 
A. G. Bradley’s book entitled “The Avon and 
Shakespeare’s Country” (Dutton) bears a name to 
conjure with. Nevertheless, in his preface, the 
author acknowledges that he has given more space 
to the lower and less-known shores of the Avon 
than to the higher and more familiar reaches in the 
immediate Stratford district, and that he has done 
this with the transatlantic reader especially in mind. 
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Even more consistently engaging, associated with 
more inspiring landscape and no less rich in historic 
association, is the Avon near its mouth than the 
Avon at its source. Beginning with Tewkesbury, 
Mr. Bradley continues up-stream to Bredon, Eves- 
ham, and below the Cotswolds, with much historic 
detail and many alluring tales before reaching the 
town of Stratford and thence to Warwick, Kenil- 
worth, and Rugby. Even if the text were less 
engaging than it really is, no one could be insen- 
sible to the thirty charming illustrations in color 
by Mr. A. R. Quinton. From the familiar view of 
Trinity Church at Stratford, which serves as frontis- 
piece, to the quaint Bubbenhall Mill of the closing 
chapter on Rugby, these pictures are full of the 
intimate feeling for English scenery that is so diffi- 
cult to put into words. 


The inauguration of a series like 
Messrs. Duffield’s “ Plays of To-day 
and To-Morrow ” is a significant sign 
of the times. It means that the play is growing 
popular, like play-going; that people who do not 
go to the theatre insist upon having plays to read, 
while those who do go often hear something worthy 
of more than an evening’s casual attention. The 
series opens auspiciously with two volumes contain- 
ing Mr. Rudolf Besier’s “Don,” and Mr. James 
Bernard Fagan’s “The Earth.” “Don” was the 
modern light comedy offering on last winter’s pro- 
gramme at the New Theatre. The hero is a quix- 
otic young poet who, having taken a foolish wife 
away from her husband, brings her to his father’s 
house, where his fiancée and her family are visiting, 
with the pleasing expectation that everybody will 
understand and sympathize. The characters in the 
two older generations are all types, and all amusing. 
If the comedy verges towards farce, there is no hint 
of melodrama. The four leading figures are closely 
studied, the dialogue is by turns amusing and mov- 
ing, and the central situation sincerely and vividly 
presented. Like “ Don,” “The Earth” is of En- 
glish origin — our native drama seems to be more 
talked about than in evidence. It is a newspaper 
play based on the political aspirations of the head 
of a gigantic newspaper trust. Gaily ironic and 
brilliant is the presentation, vital the grip on real 
issues, masterly in utter absence of theatricality the 
dénouement. Realism seems to be the note of the 
new school of dramatists — truth to life, combined 
with a searching inquiry into life’s problems. It is 
to adherence to this tradition that “The Earth” 
owes its success as a stage-play both in London and 
America, and finally its place in a series like the one 
under discussion, — __ 


“The History of the Telephone” 
(McClurg), by that experienced his- 
torian of American inventions, Mr. 
Herbert N. Casson, gives in three hundred highly 
readable pages an untechnical account of the birth, 
growth, and flourishing maturity of this indispens- 
able aid to quick communication. It was in a small 


Two successful 
English dramas. 





The story of an 
epoch-making 
invention. 





machine shop in Boston, in the summer of 1875, 
that young Alexander Graham Bell, professor of 
elocution and “ visible speech,” hit on the missing 
mechanism to his device for producing audible 
speech at an indefinite distance from the speaker. 
It was because he was more of an acoustician than 
an electrician that he was able te accomplish what 
professional electricians had pronounced to be im- 
possible. Dr. Clarence J. Blake, the noted Boston 
aurist, had given him the valuable suggestion of the 
human ear as a model to study and imitate in perfect- 
ing his instrument, and from this marriage of the 
two sciences of acoustics and electricity the hopeful 
offspring now known as the Bell telephone was 
born. The stormy history of the Bell Telephone 
Company, its winning of thirteen important law- 
suits, five of which were carried up to the Supreme 
Court, and of nearly six hundred lesser suits, with 
only two trivial contract cases decided against it, 
and its enormous growth in prosperity and activity 
of recent years, are all related in sufficient detail. 
Some account, too, of the chief men who have aided 
in building up this powerful corporation is given, 
and portraits and other illustrations are provided in 
abundance. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Good health is simply a matter of physical and mental 
culture, declares Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, with all the 
amplifications that this assertion implies, in a handy, 
buckram-bound volume entitled “Daily Ways to 
Health ” (Huebsch), which she begs the reader to allow 
“to be left around anywhere — on the office desk, the 
kitchen shelf, the couch, the sewing table or the window 
seat,” for hap-hazard perusal in spare moments. Simple 
home gymnastics and breathing exercises, with helpful 
hints on “ the will to be well,” make up the bulk of the 
book. Mrs. Bishop is an experienced teacher of health ex- 
ercises, well known to Chautauqua pupils, and her doc- 
trine is one to which most of us give too little heed. 

The Wisconsin History Commission publishes, as 
number three in its series of “ Original Papers,” a small 
volume by Mr. Theron W. Haight containing about all 
that can be learned concerning the careers of three broth- 
ers,—Howard B., Alonzo H., and William B. Cushing. 
“Three Wisconsin Cushings” is the book’s title. The 
first of the three, after creditable service in the Civil 
War, distinguished himself in fighting the Apaches in 
Arizona, where he was killed in action in 1871. The 
second was graduated from the U. S. Military Academy 
and acquitted himself well as artillery officer in the 
Civil War, rising to lieutenant colonel and rendering 
conspicuous service at Gettysburg, where he fell. The 
third brother received his training at the U. S. Naval 
Academy, and served brilliantly throughout most of the 
Civil War, especially distinguishing himself by sinking 
the Confederate ironclad, Albemarle. He continued in 
the navy, with occasional promotions, until his death in 
1874 at the Government Hospital for the Insane. Por- 
traits, with facsimiles of letters, are provided, and the 
somewhat meagre annals attainable in regard to these 
brothers make a book of particular interest to war 
veterans. 
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NOTES. 


An entirely new and revised edition of Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson’s well known “ History of the War of Seces- 
sion” will be issued at an early date by the Wessels 
& Bissell Co. 

Current interest in aviation has led the Houghton 
Mifflin Co. to prepare a holiday edition of Mr. John T. 
Trowbridge’s famous poem of forty years ago, “ Darius 
Green and his Flying-Machine.” [Illustrations for the 
new edition have been made by Mr. Wallace Goldsmith. 

A new edition of Mr. Charles F. Lummis’s “ The 
Man Who Married the Moon,” for some time out of 
print, is on the Century Co.’s Fall list. This new edition, 
enriched by an entirely new story, will be published 
under the title of “ Pueblo Indian Folk-lore Stories.” 

Richard Frothingham’s “ The Rise of the Republic of 
the United States” has been a work of considerable 
usefulness for nearly forty years. It was a pioneer work 
of its class, and still deserves readers, which will prob- 
ably be found for it by the tenth edition, now published 
by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. 

Professor Josef Redlich, of Vienna, is to give the 
Godkin Lectures this autumn at Harvard University, 
and he has chosen as his subject the history of the 
Austro-Hungarian Constitution since the compact which 
followed the war of 1866. The lectures, given in 
English, will be published later in book form. 

Mr. B. W. Huebsch, of New York, is about to pub- 
lish a poem of seven hundred lines entitled “ The 
Happy Teacher,” which was read before the Phi Beta 
Kappa society at Stanford University, last commence- 
ment, by our old and valued contributor, Professor 
Melville B. Anderson, on the occasion of his commen- 
cing Emeritus. 

Admirers of Walter Pater could hardly wish for him 
a more tasteful and dignified form of publication than 
is provided by the Macmillan Co. in their new library 
edition of his complete writings. Four volumes, giving 
us “The Renaissance,” “Marius,” and “Imaginary 
Portraits,” are now at hand, and six more are to come 
at monthly intervals. 

A new and enlarged edition of Mr. Richard Robert 
Madden’s work entitled “The United Irishmen: Their 
Lives and Times,” now for nearly fifty years out of 
print, is announced by the Tandy Publishing Co. of New 
York. The new edition will be in twelve volumes, 
with a life of the author, notes, index, and bibliography 
by Mr. Vincent Fleming O’ Reilly. 

Professor Walter Raleigh’s “Six Lectures on John- 
son,” to be published immediately by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, will include the Leslie Stephen lecture 
delivered at Cambridge; and Essays on the two-hun- 
dredth anniversity of Johnson’s birth, Johnson without 
Boswell, Johnson on Shakespeare, Early Lives of the 
Poets, and Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 

Mr. A. Maurice Low has delivered to his publishers 
the manuscript of the second volume of his interesting 
and valuable work, “The American People: A Study 
in National Psychology,” and has gone abroad for a 
short holiday. The second volume of “The American 
People” will be one of the leading publications on the 
Houghton Mifflin Co.’s list early next year. 

“The Collected Works of William Morris,” in twenty- 
four volumes, under the editorship of Miss May Morris, 
is announced by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. The 
edition, which will contain introductions, biographical 








notes, facsimiles, and frontispieces, will be limited to 
one thousand copies. The first four volumes, to appear 
in November, will be “The Defence of Guinevere,” 
“The Life and Death of Jason,” and two volumes of 
“The Earthly Paradise.” 

Messrs. Cassell & Company announce a new art series 
entitled, “One Hundred Popular Pictures,” consisting 
of medium-sized reproductions in the exact colors of 
the originals of one hundred masterpieces of painting. 
The series will be completed in twenty-five portfolios, 
to be published at intervals, at a low price, and delivered 
to subscribers in the same manner as a magazine. 

The two lectures given last year at Columbia Univer- 
sity by Sefior Ramén Menéndez Pidal, under the aus- 
pices of the Hispanic Society of America, are now 
published by the Society in a handsome volume. Their 
subject is “ E] Romancero Espaiiol,” which is dealt with 
historically and critically. As a contribution to the 
study of Spanish literature this work is of high impor- 
tance. 

William R. Jenkins Co., of New York City, announce 
that they have purchased the old established business 
of F. W. Christern (Dyrsen & Pfeiffer, successors), 
foreign booksellers and importers of the same city. The 
stock has been transferred to the premises of William 
R. Jenkins Co., thereby increasing the supply and variety 
of their books in foreign languages and broadening the 
scope of their business. 

Two interesting additions to Mr. B. W. Huebsch’s 
Fall list have just been announced. One of these is Mr. 
John Bigelow’s “ Temples of Peace Built of Untemp- 
ered Mortar,” in which the venerable publicist discusses 
the barrier to universal peace presented by the “ pro- 
tective” tariff. The second volume is a study of “Legal 
Doctrine and Social Progress,” by Professor Frank 
Parsons, of Boston University. 

A volume on Lincoln and Herndon, by Mr. Joseph 
Fort Newton, author of “The Life of David Swing: 
Poet-Preacher,” is announced by the Torch Press. The 
book deals with the personal and political fellowship of 
Abraham Lincoln and his law partner, William H. Hern- 
don. The basis of the study is a series of letters, here 
published for the first time, that passed between Herndon 
and Theodore Parker from 1854 to 1859. 

A new and important publishing organization is an- 
nounced in the formation of the National Arts Publish- 
ing Company, with headquarters in Boston. The presi- 
dent of the company is Mr. Henry Lewis Johnson, 
founder of the magazine, “ The Printing Art,” the editor- 
ship of which he has just resigned to engage in this 
larger undertaking. A magazine of a unique kind 
which the company will publish is to bear the title, 
“Color.” It will be printed with colored illustra- 
tions throughout, including the advertising pages as 
well as the literary section. The subject-matter of 
“Color” will be drawn from the field of the fine and 
industrial arts, the text being profusely illustrated with 
color reproductions made direct from nature. Another 
magazine to be published by the National Arts Publish- 
ing Company is “The School Arts Book,” which is 
already established as an educational journal devoted 
to the teaching of art and manual training in schools. 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey will continue to edit this 
magazine. Another periodical to be issued by the com- 
pany will deal with the latest developments in engrav- 
ing and color printing, under the title of « The Graphic 
Arts Magazine.” 
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List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 166 titles, includes books 
received by Tur Dia since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Charles de Bourbon, High Constable of France. By Chris- 
topher Hare. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 
360 pages. John Lane Co. . net. 

The Life of Marie Amélie, Last Queen of the French, 1782- 
1866. By C. C. Dyson. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
large 8vo, 318 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $3.50 net. 

A Queen at Bay: The Story of Cristina and Don Carlos. By 
Edmund d’ Auvergne. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
large 8vo, 310 pages. John Lane Co. $5. net 

A Royal Cavalier: The Romance of Rupert Prince Palatine. 
By Mrs. Stewart Erskine. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
large 8vo, 879 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Black Prince. By R. P. Dunn-Pattison, M.A. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 320 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

Louis XVIII. By Mary F. Sandars. Illustrated, large 8vo, 
384 pages. James Pott & Co. &. net. 

The Dogaressas of Venice. |y Edgcumbe Staley. Illus- 
trated in color, etc., large 8vo, 383 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.50 net. 

Frederick William Maitland. By H. A. L. Fisher. With 
photogravure portrait, 8vo, 179 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.65 net. 

Leaders of Socialism Past and Present. By G.R. 8. Taylor. 
12mo, 123 pages. Duffield & Co. §1. net. 


HISTORY. 


The Campaign of Chanocellorsville: A Strategic and Tacti- 
cal Study. By John Bigelow, Jr. With maps and plans, 4to, 
528 pages. Yale University Press. $10. net. 

Privateers and Privateering. By Commander E. P. Stat- 
ham, R.N. Illustrated, 8vo, 382 pages. James Pott & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Waterloo. By Thomas E. Watson. 
York: Neale Publishing Co. 


12mo, 152 pages. 
$1.50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Essays Modern and Elizabethan. By Edward Dowden, 
LL.D. 8vo, 380 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. §2. net. 

The Old Virginia Gentleman, and Other Sketches. By 
George W. Bagby; edited, with introduction, by Thomas 
Nelson Page. With portrait, 12mo, 312 pages. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50 net. 

El Romanceré Espafiol. Por Ramén Menéndey Pidal. Large 
8vo, 131 pages. New York: Hispanic Society of America. 
$1.25 net. 

Bacon Is Shakespeare. By Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 286 pages. John McBride Co. 

The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce. Volume I. With 
portrait in photogravure, large 8vo, 402 pages. Neale Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50 net. 

The Art of the Short Story. By George W. Gerwig, Ph.D. 
16mo, 124 pages. Akron, Ohio: Werner Co. 75 cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Utopia of Sir Thomas More: Ralph Robinson's Trans- 
lation, with Roper’s Life of More and Some of his Letters. 
Edited by George Sampson ; introduction by A. Guthkelch. 
With frontispiece in photogravure, 1zmo, 442 pages. ‘* Bohn 
Library.” Macmillan Co. 

Desperate Remedies. By Thomas Hardy. Thin-paper pocket 

edition; with photogravure frontispiece, 16mo, 474 pages. 

Harper & Brothers. Leather, $1.25 net; cloth, $1.25. 


Lips of Music. By Charlotte Porter. Illustrated, 12mo, 185 
pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25 net. 

In Various Moods: Poems and Verses. By Irving Bacheller. 
With frontispiece, 8vo, 78 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 

Songs of the Army of the Night, and The Mass of Christ. 
By Francis Adams. New and revised edition; 12mo, 125 
pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1. net. 

Song-Surf. By Cale Young Rice. 12mo, 153 pages. Double- 
day, Page& Co. $1.25 net. 

Songs and Sonnets. By Webster Ford. 

Chicago: Rooks Press. 


New 


16mo, 90 pages. 





FICTION. 

Clayhanger. By Arnold Bennett. 8vo, 698 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

John Winterbourne’s Family. By Alice Brown. 12mo, 44 
pages. Houghton Miffiin Co. $1.35 net. 

At the Villa Rose. By A. E. W. Mason. Illustrated, 12mo, 
322 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

A Man’s Man. By Ian Hay. With frontispiece, 12mo, 379 
pages. Houghton Miffiin Co. $1.20 net. 

Max. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. Illustrated, 12mo, 315 
pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Shogun’s Daughter. By Robert Ames Bennet. Illus- 
trated in color, 8vo, 420 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Imposter : A Tale of Old Annapolis. By John Reed Scott. 
Illustrated in coior, 12mo, 330 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.50. 

Keith of the Border: A Tale of the Plains. Illustrated in 
color, 8vo, 362 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.35 net. 

Cumner’s Son, and Other South Sea Folk. By Gilbert Parker, 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 317 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.20 net. 

Open Water. By James Brendan Connolly. Illustrated, 12mo. 
322 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.20 net. 

Pan’s Mountain. By Amélie Rives. 12mo, 288 pages 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Caravaners. By Countess von Arnhei Illustrated in 
tint, etc., 12mo, 389 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Lady Good-for-Nothing : A Man’s Portrait ofa Woman. By 
A. T. Quiller-Couch. 12mo, 457 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.20 net. 

Other Main-Travelled Roads. By Hamlin Garland. 12mo. 
349 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Anne Kempburn, Truthseeker. By Marguerite Bryant 
12mo, 447 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.30 net. 

Freda. By Katharine Tynan. With frontispiece in color, 
12mo, 336 pages. Cassell & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Sword Maker. By Robert Barr. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 

The Yardstick Man. By Arthur Goodrich. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 325 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Shears of Destiny. By Leroy Scott. Illustrated, 12mo, 
333 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Girl Who Lived in the Woods. By Marjorie Benton 
Cooke. Illustrated in color, 8vo, 430 pages. A.C. McClurg 
&Co. $1.50. 

The End of the Rainbow. By Stella M. Diiring. With frontis- 
piece in color. 12mo, 321 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The Getting of Wisdom. By Henry Handel Richardson. 
12mo, 274 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

The Steering Wheel. By Robert Alexander Wason. 
trated, 12mo, 399 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Lord Alistair’s Rebellion. By Allen Upward. 12mo, 397 
pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 

The Lady of the Spur. By David Potter. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, 329 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

— 4 es 12mo, 312 pages. D. Appleton 

Co. 50. 

People of Position. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. With frontis 

piece in color, 12mo, 289 pages. Wessels & Bissell Co. 





12mo, 395 pages. 


Tilus- 


$1.20 net. 

The Scales of Justice. By George L. Knapp. Illustrated in 
color, 12mo, 307 pages. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Whirligigs. By O. Henry. 12mo, 314 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Barrier (La Barritre). 
Mary D. Frost. 


By René Bazin; translated by 
12mo, 218 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1. net. 

The Hollow Needle: Further Adventures of Arséne Lupin. 
By Maurice Leblanc; translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 325 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Too Many Women: A Bachelor’s Story. 12mo, 366 pages. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 

Star-Gazers. By A. Carter Goodloe. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, 232 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

The Betrayal. By Walter Neale and Elizabeth H. Hancock. 
12mo, 500 pages. New York: Neale Publishing Co. $1.50. 

The Great God Gold. By William Le Dueux. 12mo, #0 
pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

Jacob’s Sons. By George L. Petrie, D.D. 12mo, 229 pages. 

New York: Neale Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The North Pole : Its Discovery in 1909 under the Auspices of 
the Peary Arctic Club. By Robert E. Peary; with intro- 
duction by Theodore R It, and foreword by Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor. Illustrated in color, etc., large 8vo, 373 pages. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $5. net. 

Tramps in Dark Mongolia. By John Hedley, F.R.G.8. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 371 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50 net. 

Argentina. By W. A. Hirst; with introduction by Martin 
Hume, M.A. Illustrated, large 8vo, 302 pages. “South 
American Series.”” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. net. 

Switzerland : Its Scenery, History, and Literary Associations. 
By Oscar Kuhns. Illustrated, 8vo. 289 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $2. net. 

Australia: The Making ofa Nation. By John Foster Fraser. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 299 pages. Cassell & Co. $1.75 net. 

The Andes and the Amazon: Life and Travelin Peru. By 
C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, 8vo, 379 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

A Trip to the Land of the Midnight Sun: A Narrative of 
Personal Experienee. By Martha Buckingham Wood. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 308 pages. New York: Brandu’s. $8. net. 

Nooks and Corners in Old London. By Charles and Marie 
Hemstreet. Illustrated, 12mo, 186 pages. James Pott & Co. 
$1. net. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Great Cities in America: Their Problems and their Govern- 
ment. By Delos F. Wilcox, Ph.D. 12mo, 426 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25 net. 

Democracy and the Party System in the United States. By 
M. Ostrogorski. New revised edition; 12mo, 469 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 

Presidential Addresses and State Papers of William 

Howard Taft. Volume I., 8vo, 612 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.80 net. 

The Sovereignity of the States: An Oration. By Walter 
Neale. 12mo, 143 pages. New York: Neale Publishing Co. 
$1. net. 


RELIGION. 

Correspondence on Church and Religion of William 
Ewart Gladstone. Edited by D. C. Lathbury. In 2 vol- 
umes, illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo. Macmil- 
lan Co. $5. net. 

The Unity of Religion: A Popular Discussion of Ancient 
and Modern Beliefs. Edited by J. Herman Randall and J. 
— Smith. 8vo, 360 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

net. 


The Psychology of Religious Experience. By Edward 
Scribner Ames, Ph.D. Large 8vo, 427 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 

Franciscan Days of Vigil: A Narrative of Personal Views 
and Developments. By Richard De Bary. 12mo, 230 pages. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50 net. 

Scientific Christianity: A Study in the Biology of Character. 
By Gerald Leighton, M.D. 12mo, 289 pages. Moffat, Yard 

Co. $1.25 net. 

The Infinite Presence. By George M. Gould, M.D. 12mo, 
41 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50 net. 

John, Jude, and Revelation I., II., and IJI.: A Popular Com- 
mentary upon a Critical Basis. By O. P. Eaches, D.D. 12mo, 
400 pages. American Baptist Publishing Society. $1.25. 

The Early Religion of Israel. By Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D. 
16mo, 114 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Gospel at Work in Modern Life. By Robert Whitaker. 
12mo, 139 pages. Griffith & Rowland Press. 50 cts. net. 


ART. 

Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. By A. J. Finberg. Ilus- 
trated in color, etc., large 8vo, 163 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $4. net. 

Stories of the Artists until Goya. By Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell; edited by Luis Carrefio. Illustrated in 
color, etc., 8vo, 309 pages. “Art and Letter Library.” 
Duffield & Co. $3. net. 

Christian Symbolism. By Mrs. Henry Jenner. Illustrated, 
16mo, 192 pages. “ Little Books on Art.’”’ A.C. McClurg & 
Co. $1. net. 

(Continued on next page) 





MISS N. E. WEEKS 


STENOGRAPHY and TYPEWRITING 
Literary and Dramatic Work a 
of Booke | for New Editions. Revision of 
Tel. Kenwood 203 604 East 43d Street, Chicago 





THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPER? 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Addrest 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 








of Celebrities Bought and Sold 
Send for price lists. 


Autograph WALTER R, BENJAMIN 


tters 225 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
Publisher “THE COLLECTOR,” $1.00 a year 














° Con 23 Portraits 
A Portrait Catalogue (7'xthor will be sent 
FREE ON REQUEST 
This CATALOGUE contains a full list of titles to date. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 East 17th St., NEW YORK 

















N AUTHOR, who desires to extend a small, 
individual, but reasonably successful pub- 
lishing enterprise, seeks an associate with capital, 
which need not be paid in the lump sum, but 
only as the actual expenses of the business accrue. 
Address, AUTHOR, P. O. Box 393, BABYLON, N.Y. 


AUTHORS 


wishing manuscripts placed without reading fee, address 
La TOUGHE HANCOCK, 134 W. 37th St., New York City 

















THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 
The Study of Ivanhoe 
The Study of Idylis of the King The Study of Romola 
Single copies, 50 cents 
Send for full list and price for schools, classes and clubs to 
H. A. Davipson, Cambridge, Mass. 


Authors’ MSS. Bought and Sold 


Under the direct supervision of one of America’s successfu 
authors. Ques under the written endorsement of leading 
publishers. Private editions =<. Charges moderaie. No 
advance fee. Mail your MSS. to-day 

LITERARY BUREAU 


810 Stephen Girard Building 


STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in Four Parts 
Philadelphia. 


L. C. Bonamez, Author and Publisher, 1930 Chestnut 8t., 

















Well-graded series for Colleges. No time 
wasted in superficial or French Text: NW 
Primary grede; thorough dri in Pronunciation Part I. (90 ote.) 
ee ; Essentials of Grammar 


Voesbulary; teest ansefaliy guaded. Port itt ($1.00): ‘Composition, 
Idioms, Syntax; me ey et a Iv. 
(35c.): handbook of Pronunciation for advanced ; concise and com- 
prehensive.~Sent to teachers for examination, a view to introduction. 
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BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* mo matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bamrmenan, Eno. 


CHAS. J. SAWYER, Ltd. 


Ancient and Modern Book Sellers 
23 New Oxford Street, London 
We issue ly catalogues of Rare and Important items, 
finely bound and standard books, Au phs and al 
Drawings, and are always pleased to ve the names of col- 
lectors and others who would like to have copies forwarded 
gratis and post free. 
Lists of Special Wants Receive Prompt Attention 


Are You Interested in Books? 


If so, send us a card stating what subject you are inter- 
ested in and we will forward catalogues of both new and 
second-hand books on those lines. Our stock is enormous 
and our prices will please you. 


W. HEFFER SONS, Ltd. Booksellers Cambridge, Eng. 


Just published Catalogue No. 16. Special Bargains in New 
ooks 116 pages—and wonderful list / / 






































F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yor«. 


The Midnight Sun 


MARTHA BUCKINGHAM WOOD'S entertaining book about 
the mysterious but glorious land of the midnight sun entitled: ‘‘A Trip 
to the Land of the Midnight Sun’’ is out. A wealth of Ibsen 
and Bjornson anecdotes, quaint Norwegian legend, romantic splendor, 
and thrilling adventures. A.C. McCLURG, Chicago, or the publishers. 

Write for Illustrated Circular 


BRANDU’S, 767-769 Lexington Avenue, New York 


The Real Estate Educator 

















JUST | Con inside information not ly known. 
OUT **Dont’s"’ in Real Estate, ‘* Pointers,” Diction- 
ary, Forma, etc., etc. It in the most con- 

- densed form, the essential Know! of the Real Estate 
Price ] business. The cost might be saved 500 times over in one 
$1.00 wee For 





T. F. VERNON & co., 103 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 
AUTHORS — Let us manufacture your books. 


We set up, electrotype, print, 
bind, etc. Complete facilities. 


LINO TYPE-CASTING CO. 


257 William Street NEW YORK 














In studying circulation remember quality 
is equally important with quantity. Ten 
thousand readers, and every one a tenta- 
tive buyer of your books, is better than 
100,000 scattered circulation where you 
“may hit somebody.” 
afford “general publicity.” 

— Publisher's Weekly. 














LIST OF NEW BOOKS — Continued 


MUSIC. 


Mind and Voice: Principles and Methods in Vocal Training. 
By 8.8. Curry, Ph.D. 12mo, 456 pages. Boston: Expression 


Company. 

The Art of Singing. By William Shakespeare. New edition, 
entirely rewritten. With portrait, 4to, 201 pages. Oliver 
Ditson Co. 

Hungarian Dances. By Johannes Brahms. In 2 volumes 
4to. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper. $3. net. 

Piano Lyrics and Shorter Compositions. By Edvard 
Grieg; edited by Bertha Feiring Tapper. Large 4to, 1% 
pages. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper. $1.50 net. 

Three Instructive Sonatas. By Anton Krause. 4to, 32 
pages. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper. $1. net. 

May-Bells: Twelve Very Easy Study Pieces. By Fritz Spindler. 
4to, 12 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper. 75 cts. net. 

Requiem Mass in F. Minor. By Fr. X. Schmid; edited by 
Eduardo Marzo. 4to, 32 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper. 
50 cts. net. 

Little School of Velocity without Octaves. Op. %2. By 
Louis Kohler; edited by Frederic Emerson Farrar. 4to, 
28 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper. 50 cts. net. 

Twenty-Five Essays and Progressive Studies, Op. 100. 
By Fredrick Burgmiiller; edited by Karl Benker. 4to, 33 
pages. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper, 50 cts. net. 

Communion Service in F. By Bruce Steane. 4to, 24 pages. 
Oliver Ditson Co. Paper, 50 cts. net. 

Mass in G, for Four Voices. By Samuel Webbe; edited by 
James M. McLaughlin. 4to, 16 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. 
Paper, 40 cts. net. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

A Fleshless Diet: Vegetarianism as a Rational Dietary. By 
J. L. Buttner, M.D. 12mo, 287 pages. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $1.35 net. 

Hygiene for Mother and Child: A Manual for Mother and 
Nurses. By Francis H. MacCarthy, M.D. i2mo, 296 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 

Making Life Worth While. A Book on Health — and More. 
By Herbert Wescott Fisher. 12mo, 318 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.20 net. 


BOOKS ON CHILD TRAINING. 

Parent and Child: A Treatise on the Moral and Religious 
Education of Children. By Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc. 16mo, 
77 pages. Funk & Wagralis Co. 50 cts. net. 

Building Your Boy: How to Do It, How Not to Dolt. By 
Kenneth H. Wayne. 16mo, 88 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. 
50 cts. net. 

The Care and Training of Children. By LeGrand Kerr, 
M.D. 12mo, 283 pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cts. net. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Papers of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 
18651. Edited by Porter Garnett. With frontispiece, 8vo, 
69 pages. ‘* Publications of the Academy of Pacific Coast 
History.” Berkeley, Cal.: University of California. Paper. 
The Photographic Annual 1910-11. Edited by E. J. Wall, 
F.R.P.S. 12mo, 287 pages. New York: Tennant & Ward. 
Paper. 50 cts. net. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 

Shakespeare’s England. By William Winter. New edition; 
illustrated in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 344 pages. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $8. net. 

Oxford and Cambridge. By Hanslip Fletcher; with intro 
duction by J. Willis Clark, M.A., and notes by writ- 
ers. Illustrated, 4to, 290 pages. Wessels & Bissell Co. $6. net. 

A Chateau in Brittany. By Mary J. Atkinson. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 414 pages. James Pott & Co. $2.50 net. 

English Palaces (Province of Canterbury). Edited 
by R. L. Rait. Illustrated, large 8vo, 344 pages. James 
Pott & Co. $2.50 net. 

Tales of Irish Life and Character. By Mrs.S.C. Hall; illus 
strated in color from paintings by Erskine Nicol. 12mo. 
$23 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.75 net. 

of English Life and Character. By Mary E. 
Mitford ; illustrated in color from paintings by Stanhope 
A. Forbes. 12mo, 320 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75 net. 

Photographing in Old England, with Some Snap Shots in 
Scotland and Wales. By W.I. Lincoln Adams. Illustrated, 
4to, 112 pages Baker & Taylor Co. $2.50 net. 
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Beautiful England Books. First volumes: Oxford, by F. D. 
How; The Thames, by G. E. Mitton; Shakespeareland, by 
Walter Jerrold ; Canterbury, by Canon Danks; The English 
Lakes, by A. G. Bradley; Windsor Castle, by Edward 
Thomas. Each illustrated in color by Ernest Haslehust; 
large 8vo. Dana Estes Co. Per volume, $1.25. 

New Illustrated Editions. Comprising: Italy, the Magic 
Land, by Lilian Whiting; Untrodden English Ways. by 
Henry C. Shelley; Falaise, the Town of the Conqueror, by 
Anna Bowman Dodd; New England Legends and Folk-Lore, 


by Samuel Adams Drake. Each 8vo. Little, Brown, & Co. | 


Per volume, $1.50 net. 

Hero-Myths and Legends of the British Race. By M. I. 
Ebbutt, M.A. Illustrated, large 8vo, 416 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $2. net. 

In{the Catskills: Selections from the Writings of John Bur. 
roughs. Illustrated from photographs by Clifton Johnson. 
12mo, 251 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

In and Oat of Three NormandyInns. By Anna Bowman 
Dodd. New edition; illustrated, 8vo, 394 pages. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $2.50 net. 

Pippa Passes and Men and Women. By Robert Browning; 
illustrated in color by E. Fortescue Brickdale. 16mo, 252 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

The Way to Peace. By Margaret Deland. Illustrated by 
Alice Barber Stephens, 8vo, 94 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. 

Salomy Jane. By Bret Harte; illustrated in color, etc., by 
Harrison Fisher and Arthur I. Keller. 8vo, 78 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

Cupid’s Cyclopedia. Compiled for Daniel Cupid by Oliver 
Herford and John Cecil Clay. Illustrated in color, etc., 
16mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Through the Year with Sousa. By John Philip Sousa. 
With portrait, 12mo, 209 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1. net. 

The Ballad of Reading Goal. By Oscar Wilde. Decorated 
in color, 16mo, 37 pages. “ Rubric Series.’’ Duffield & Co. 
60 cts. net. 

Where’s Master. By “Cesar.” With frontispiece, 16mo. 
&4 pages. Hodder & Stoughton. 50 cts. net. 

Faces: A Study in Facial Expressions. By Herschel 
Williams. Illustrated, 16mo, 62 pages. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 50 cts. net. 

My Advice Book. By Herschel Williams. Ilustrated, 16mo, 
62 pages. A.C. McClurg & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Quercus Alba: The Veteran of the Ozarks. By Will Lilli- 
bridge. With frontispiece, 16mo, 48 pages. A.C. McClurg 
&Co. 50 cts. net. 

Stories of the Menehunes. Collected and translated by 
Thomas G. Thrum. Illustrated, 16mo, 38 pages. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Loving Thoughts: A Calendar for 1911. 12mo. H. M. Cald- 
well Co. 50 cts. 


EDUCATION. 

Vocational Education. By John M. Gillette. 12mo, 308 pages. 
American Book Co. $1. 

Century Readings for a Course in English Literature. Edited 
and annotated by J. W. Cunliffe, D. Lit., J. F. A. Pyre, Ph.D., 
and Karl Young, Ph.D. Large 8vo, 1143 pages. Oentury 
Co. $2.50 net. 

Twelve Centuries of English Poetry and Prose. Selected 
and edited by Alphonso Gerald Newcomer, and Alice E, 
Andrews. 4to, 756 pages. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
$1.75 net. 

A Beginner’s History in Philosophy. By Herbert Ernest 
Cushman, A.M. Volume I., Ancient and Mediwval Philo- 
sophy. 12mo, 406 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.60 net. 

Physics. By Charles Riborg Mann and George Ransom Twiss 
aa edition ; illustrated, 12mo, 424 pages. Scott, Foresmann 

Botany, for High School. By George Francis Atkinson, Ph.B. 

. 12mo, 493 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 


O'Flynn, B.S. Illustrated, 12mo, 159 pages. Little, Brown, 
&Co. $1.50 net. 

4 Complete of Esperanto. By Ivy Kellerman. 
A.M. 12mo, 334 pages. D.C. Heath & Co. §1.25. 

High School English. By A. R. Brubacher, Ph.D., and 
Dorothy E. Snyder, B.A. Book One; 12mo, 355 pages. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Co. $i. 


(Continued on next page) 








LIBRARY ORDERS 


Ou facilities for promptly and completely filling 
orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 
location in the publishing center of the country en- 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our prices will be found to be the 
lowest for all parts of the United States. 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














SECOND HAND 


Theological Books sovcur’ and soLb 


Catalogues Free Largest Stock in America 


Theo. E. Schulte, Bookseller, 132 E. 23d St., N. Y. 





FOR BOOKS hard to find, and for 
ANY BOOKS, recent or old, 


WRITE TO 


E. W. JOHNSON, Dealer in New and Old Books 
121 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 





Send for New Catalogue GOOD BOOKs 
of Good Books. Purchased. 
SPECIALIST IN 


Railroad, Canal, and Financial Literature 


Large stock of books and pamphlets on these subjects. 


DIXIE BOOK SHOP, 41 Liberty St., New York 





LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


Established Over 60 Years 


30-32 West 27th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 


act = BEST — © mussan 


GERMAN’ FACILITIES FOR SUPPLYING MODERN GREEK 


vausH 6lc BOOKS “OTHERS 








SEND YOUR “WANTS” TO 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
8651-853 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 




















Including Including 
FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ay books and works concerning 
GERMAN AND OT 
FOREIGN seas CATTLE, DOGS 
BOOKS ae ae 
pecial ities for lying Schools, Colleges and 
. ivearies. Catalogues on Application. 
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IDYLLS OF GREECE 37'00""ss wen st00 
Second Series. An Exquisite Gift Book 














CATALOGUE OF 


Americana 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LEXINGTON BOOK SHOP 


120 EAST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Rare and Choice Old Books 
RELATING TO AMERICA 


Early Travel and Description, Southern and Western His- 
tory, the American Indi igi Narratives of Explora- 
tions and Pioneer Adventures, ly Voyages to the Pacific, 
ete. Write for List No. 16, just issued. 


C. W. TREAT Box 258 Nashville, Tenn. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Autograph Letters 


PURCHASED BY 


ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH, 4 E. 39th St., New York 

















MF Interest to Librarians 
The books advertised and reviewed in this 
magazine can be purchased from us at 
advantageous prices by 


public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities 


In addition to these books we have an excep- 
tionally large stock of the books of all pub- 
hshers— a more complete assortment than 
can be found on the shelves of any other 
bookstore in the United States. We solicit 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLuRG & Co. 


CHICAGO 

















LIST OF NEW BOOKS — Continued 

Advanced Lessons in English. By George C. Howland. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 314 pages. Chicago: Colonial Book Co. 

Elementary Lessons in English. By George C. Howland. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 207 pages. Chicago: Colonia] Book Co. 

Contes des Marins de la Haute-Bretagne. By Paul Sébillot; 
edited by J. E. Mansion. i6mo, 64 pages. “ Crowell’s 
Shorter French Texts.” Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Some Great Stories and How to Tell Them. By Richard 
Thomas Wyche. 12mo, 181 pages. New York: Newson & Co. 

An Easy German Reader. By A. B. Nichols. 16mo, 161 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

Oxford German Series. New volumes: Lessing’s Minns 
von Barnhelm, edited by Josef Wiehr; Die Judenbuche, by 
Annette von Droste-Hulshoff, edited by Ernst O. Eckel. 
mann. Each 12mo. Oxford University Press. 

Kénig Ottokars Glick und Ende. By Franz Grillparzer; 
translated by Carl Edgar Eggert. With frontispiece, 16mo, 
1% pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

Voice Training for School Children. By Frank R. Rix. 
12mo, 77 pages. New York: A. 8. Barnes Co. 

Composition. By J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Ph.D. 
16mo, 127 pages. Heuary Holt & Co. 
-School Mathematics. By Robert L. Short and 
William H. Elson. 16mo, 182 pages. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Le Barraca. Por Vincente Blasco Ibanez; edited by Hayward 
Keniston, A.M. With portrait, 16mo, 325 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. : 

Reader for Grammar /Grades. By Marietta 
Knight. Illustrated, 12mo, 267 pages. American Book Co. 
50 


cts. 

Travels in History. By Mark Twain; selected by C. N. Ken- 
dall. Illustrated, 12mo, 171 pages. Harper & Brothers. 50cts. 

Nature Myths of Many Lands. By Florence V. Farmer. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 224 pages. American Book Co. 45 cts. 

Stephen of : A Story of Penn’s Colony. By 
James Otis. Illustrated, 12mo, 166 pages. American Book 
Co. 35 cts. 

The Louisa Alcott Story Book. Edited by Fanny E. Coe. 
With frontispiece, 16mo, 202 pages. Little, Brown. & Co. 
50 cts. 

Stories of American Discoverers for Little Americans. 
By Rose Lucia. Illustrated, 12mo, 184 pages. American 
Book Co. 40 cts. net. 

Der Erbfirster. Von Otto Ludwig; edited by Morton C. 
Stewart, Ph.D. With portrait, 16mo, 159 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

The Last of the Mohicans. By J. Fenimore Cooper; adapted 
by Margaret N. Haight. Illustrated, 12mo, 142 pages. 
American Book Co. 35 cts. net. 

Perfect French Possible: Some Essential and Adequate 
Helps to French Pronunciation and Rhythm. By Mary H. 
Knowles and Bertha Des Combes Favard. 16mo, 52 pages. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 35cts. net. 

Peter of New Amsterdam: A Story of Old New York. By 
James Otis. Illustrated, 12mo. American Book Co. 35 cts. net. 

Was der Grossmutter Lehre bewirkt. Von Johanns 
Spyri; edited by Sarah T. Barrows. 16mo, 73 pages. D.C 
Heath & Co. 25 cts. net. 

Easy French Prose Composition. By H. A.Guerber. 12mo, 
91 pages. American Book Co. 25 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Studies in Spiritism. By Amy E. Tanner, Ph.D. 8vo, 46 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 net. 
The English Home. By Banister Flight Fletcher and Her- 
bert Phillips Fletcher; with introduction by the Duke of 
Argyll. Illustrated, large 8vo, 392 pages. Charles Scribner's 


Sons. %. net. 
Gardening Studies. By Samuel Parsons. Illus- 
trated, 8vo. 105 pages. John Lane Co. #2. net. 
Methods of Attracting Birds. By Gilbert F. Grafton. [lus 
trated, 12mo, 171 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. —— 
Lifezof Japan. By Masuji Miyakawa, D.C.L. New ; 
wah portrait, 12mo, 266 pages. New York: Neale Publisb- 
Co. $1.50 net. 
The Mealthtal Art of Dancing. By Luther H. Gulick. M.D. 
INustrated, 12mo, 273 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40 net. 
Power Gas and Gas Producer. By J.C. Miller, M.E. ~v 4 
trated, 8vo, 184 pages. Chicago: Popular Mechanics Co. #1. 
The American Jewish Year Book, 5671, October 4, 1910 
September 22, 1911. Edited by Herbert Friedenwald. — 
449 pages. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
America. 75 cts. 
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The only biography of the founder of modern Socialism 


KARL MARX: His Life and Work 
By JOHN SPARGO 
$2.50 net; $2.70 carriage paid. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York City 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A Bibliography of Books 
about Lincoln 
Compiled by L. E. RUSSELL 
16mo. Portraits. (Free on request.) 


A comprehensive list of books on this subject 
with a foreword on “‘ Lincoln Literature’’ by 
W. H. MINER. 


THE TORCH PRESS, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


[New York: 29 West 42d Street.] 


Some Books of Travel 


Selected at random from our stock. 
(NOTE THE PRICES) 
NAPLES PAST AND PRESENT 
By Artuur Norway. Colored illustrations. 
Published price $2.00. Our price 90c. 


PARIS a AND oe 
Hewry Hayne. 382 engra’ 

Putiished price $2.00. «<-> price 75c. 
AN INTERESTING BOOK ON EGYPT 
BELOW THE CATARACTS 

By Waurer TYNDALL. [Illustrated in color. 

Published price $3.60. Our price wo 00. 

By express or postpaid 15c additional. 
Our Catalogues Mailed on Request. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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iiZOSS Sil | Published at 34 W. 33d St., New York 


AND COMPANY’S 


NOTABLE FICTION 
William De Morgan’s An Affair of Dishonor 


(By the Author of “ JOSEPH VANCE,” “ ALICE-FOR-SHORT,” “SOMEHOW GOOD,” Etc.) $1.75. 
This romance of the 17th century England shows a new phase of its author’s undoubted genius. 

“An artistictriumph. A novel unlike any other ever written in English. It is leisurely, without any of the defects of slowness, 
discursive without any of the disast of i ence, satirical without doing injustice to humanity, and plausible without re- 
nouncing the claims of fantasy. Moreover, for all it is a story ef fearsome deeds and of fatality, its humor is so abundant and 
pervasive that there is not a shudder in any of its pages.”— Boston Transcript. 

“A better story than any of the others, so far as sustained interest is concerned. . . . Its style is the rich, suggestive, highly meta- 
phorical style of the De Morgan we have known. ‘An Affair of Dishonor’ shines as a romance quite as much as ‘ Joseph Vance’ does 
among realistic novels. There is not a dull line or vapid sentence. . . . Its psychological phases lend it a depth and vitality seldom 
found in a romance. It may easily become the most popular, for it is pure story throughout, rippling along from event to event 
on a dimpling stream of narrative as full of imagery as a forest book is of dancing shadows.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 

“Of more than sufficient merit to make another reputation, this book will make a new circle of readers for him.”—Saturday 
Review (London). 


“In a way, especially by those who are not too fond of Mr. De Morgan’s former manner, this latest book may be considered 
the triumph of his career.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


L. P. Jacks’ Mad Shepherds and Other Human Studies 
(By the Editor of “ THE HIBBERT JOURNAL.”) With frontispiece. $1.20 net. 


**A book that is one in a thousand both for its truth to human nature and literary excellence.”’"— Boston Transcript. 


“It would be delightful to describe and to quote, but it is superfluous. A word to the discriminating is sufficient, and such will 
not fail to acquire the book.”—Floyd Dell in the Chicago Evening Post. 





NON-FICTION 
R. W. Doane’s_ Insects and Disease 


A Popular Account of the Way in Which Insects May Spread or Cause Some of Our Common Diseases. With many original 
illustrations from photographs, and an annotated bibliography. American Nature Series. $1.50 net. 
This non-technical work brings together the most important facts, largely from sources at present inaccessible to the general reader 
and even to many physicians and entomologists, in regard t@ the development, habits, structure, life histories, and methods of 
extermination of the insects that are concerned. 


D. M. Edwards’s The Toll of the Arctic Seas 


Illustrated by photographs, drawings, and a map showing routes of ali expeditions. 8vo. Probable price, $2.25 net. 
An outline of Arctic Exploration in the form of a rather detailed account, including biographical matter, of the explorers from 
Barents to the present time. There is an unobtrusive amount of scientific and geographical matter; each t is crammed with 
authentic dramatic and even sensationalincidents. The author isa specialist on Arctic exploration and a successful popular writer. 
He has had access to hitherto unavailable material. 





J. A. Thompson’s Darwinism and Human Life 
By the Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. $1.50 net. 
“The gist of Darwinism. Professor Thompson holds high rank among popular writers on biological subjects. mapestaity tobe 
commended to college teachers who wish to put into the hands of students a brief account of what has been accomplished in the 


stedy of evolution, which shall be authoritative and at the same time of a sort to stimulate and hold interest. No better book for 
such a purpose is available.”—The Dial. 


s 
Leading American Men of Science (David Starr Jordan, Editor) 
In the *‘ Leading Americans” series, W. P. Taent, General Editor. With portraits. $1.75 net. 

There are biographies and critical estimates of the work af Benjamin Thompson, by KE. E. Slosson; Alexander Wilegn, b7 
W. Stone; J. J. Audubon, by W. Stone; Benjamin Silliman, by D. C. Gilman; Joseph Henry, by 8. Newcomb; Louis Agassit, 
by C. F. Holder; Jeffries Wyman, by B. G. Wilder; Asa Gray, by J. M. Coulter; J. D. Dana, by W. N. Rice; S. F. Baird, by 
©. F. Holder; O. C. Marsh, by G. B. Grinnell; Z. D. Cope, by M. Benjamin; J. W. Gibbs, by E. E. Slosson; Simon Newcomb, 
by M. Benjamin; G. B. Goode, by D. 8. Jordan; H. A. Rowland, by Ira Remsen; W. K. Brooks, by E. A. Andrews. 


*.* Earlier volumes in this series are: R. M. Johnston’s “Leading American Soldiers,” John Erskine’s “Leading American 
Novelists,” and W. M. Payne's “Leading American Essayiets.”’ 


Mary Blair Beebe and C.Wm. Beebe’s Our Search for a Wilderness 


Mr. Beebe is Curator of Birds in N. Y. Zodlogical Park, and author of “The Bird: Its Form and Function.” With 165 illas 
trations. $2.75 net. By Mail $2.98. 


An account of trips into the wilderness of Venezuela and British Guiana. 
** The best book of its kind that has appeared in many a day,""—Literary Digest. 


Entered as Sacond-Class Matter October 8, 1892, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinow, under Act of March 3, 1879. 











